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THE HOMER W. HEDGE ‘COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
September 23d, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
New York City. 





GENTILEMEN:—For some time we have been telling, through 
your advertising colunms, of the merits of PANTASOTE LEATHEK— | 
that it is high-xrade, costs moderately, is well received and wears well. | 

We take pleasure in saying that the same characterization is due | 
you as an advertising proposition—that you are high-grade, cost 
moderately, are well received and wear well. | 


You may also be oe ip ape to learn that of all the list of strong, 
high class mediums used by us for this advertiser during the last 
year, the largest actual cash receipts and inquiries are credited to the 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES of any publication used. 

We trust you may incre:z asing] continue to de monstrate satis- 
factory results for our clients, ood with hearty appreciation of the 
good work already done, we are, 


Yours very truly, 
| « E. #.-L. 


THe Homer W. Hepor Comraxy. _ | 

HOMER W. HEDGE. - 
THE ASSOCIATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


A Part of EACH SUNDAY’S ISSUE of 


Tue CnHicaco Recoxp-HEeracp 
Tue St. Louris REPUBLIC 
THe PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
THe PitrtrsspurG Post 
THE New York TRIBUNE 
Tuer Boston Post 








For advertising rates address 
HENRY DRISLER, 

31 Union Square - - 

Marquette Building, Chicago 


Advertising Manager 


New York 





























A Pocket Revolver 
with a Grip 


fail in one 
of the most important features of an arm. 
There is no grip—the handle is too small 
to afford a firm and at the same time an 
easy grasp. 


Other “ Pocket Revolvers” 


The COLT- NEW POLICE RE- 
VOLVER has all the features of any 
pocket am AND THE GRIP. 





Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W. 


Catalog mailed on request. 











































THE GIVERS 


—_______———- BY 
MARY. E. WILKINS FREEMAN 











HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the tit!e story— 





“ The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the | 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 

Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mlastrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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Sir 
Mortimer 
By 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “To Have and To Hold” 








THe love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 

lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 

‘‘The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 

‘* Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 

‘* May be classed among the gems of modern novels.” —Bérming- 


bam News. 
‘She has reproduced in a wonderful manner ‘the time of Elizabeth, 


with all its greatness and its littleness.””—N. Y. World. 
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COMMENT = 


PiatrormM: No Humsue! 


However the election goes, the campaign will have been 
useful to the country. It is serving pretty well the impor- 
tant purpose of political education, which is the great com- 
pensation for the trouble and expense of electing a Presi- 
dent every four years. If President RooseveLt be elected 
he will face a country which knows his record better than it 
did before, and which contains thousands of informed ob- 
servers, on the lookout for manifestations of the tendencies 
they have learned to look for in an administration of which 
he is the head. 
counter to an aroused public opinion. This campaign has 
at least afforded to intelligent voters the means by which 
opinions may be formed. There have been some excellent 
speeches and some excellent letters on the Democratic side. 
Whether the points that they have made have been brought 
home to the mass of the people we do not yet know. But the 
attentive readers all over the land have taken note of them 
and pondered them. If the Democrats are again to be the 
Opposition, they will certainly constitute a stronger, more 
intelligent, more attentive, and definite Opposition because 
of the work of the campaign. Such letters as that of Mr. 
Scuurz to the Parker Independent Club, such speeches as 
Mr. SuHeparn’s, such deliverances as those of the Lawyers’ 
Constitution Club, and of Mr. Carter to the Parker Col- 
lege Men’s Club, have a great deal of meat in them, and we 
believe that much of it is being digested. If the campaign 
could be kept going hard—harder than it has gone yet—for 
another six months, it might be possible to make a vital issue 
of tariff revision. For there is an issue there, and it has got 
to be threshed out, unless the surgery of its friends can save 
the dropsical patient. Whoever wins, the very important 
concern of economy in governmental expenditures is bound 
to get more attention. More voters than before will insist 
upon knowing why the annual cost of administering our 
government should exceed half a billion dollars. Even tariff 
taxation can be felt if the victim knows enough to trace 
his pains to their true source. 


Commenting upon the probable political effect of Mr. 
Roosrvett’s “buoyant and defiant letter” three weeks ago, 
we expressed the admiration evoked by his daring, but ques- 
tioned the wisdom of his tone, and ventured & prediction 
that, when the first enthusiasm should have waned, the pendu- 
lum would “swing back quite a little way.” This has hap- 
pened. When the letter was written Republican certainty 
was at top notch. The management of the opposition was 
timid and the ammunition was so scattered as to produce no 
effect. One element was making tariff reform the issue, 
another the Philippines, a third the Constitution, one even 
the race problem, and so on. But Mr. Roosevett, in his 
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letter, invited a direct personal attack, and got it. The lead- 
ing journals opposing his candidacy, along with the writers 
and orators from ScHurz to SuLzer, promptly dropped the 
minor issues upon which they had been wasting so much 
energy and concentrated a savage response to the defiant in- 
vitation. Mr. RooseveLtt made himself the issue in his letter, 
and it will be his personality, not his party nor his party’s 
policy, that will be passed upon at the polls. Frankly, although 
doubting, as we did, the wisdom of departure from the line 
marked out by Mr. Roor in Chicago, we are g!ad to see this. 
Mr. Roosrve.t is bigger than his party because he has com- 
pletely subjugated it, and he is better than the Senatorial 
clique which formerly dominated it. Indeed, as we have ob- 
served many times during the past year, he is its chief asset. 
He has ideals, even though at times in his zealous pursuit of 
big game he lets them rest temporarily on the party shelf. 
And what he does, he does in the open. There is no conceal- 
ment or attempt at concealment of purpose or method. Con- 
trasted with the guilefulness of the secretive, selfish oligarchy 
under the direction of Senator ALpricu, the ingenuousness 
of RoosrEvett is refreshing and healthful. Moreover, it is 
fitting that he should be recognized as the issue, because he is. 
The party and the oligarchy are in the hollow of his hand. 
Never having been enamoured of the former as an aggregation 
of special interests and always having detested the latter as 
representatives thereof, we consider it a happy circumstance 
that at last they have not only met their match, but found a 
master. 


The chief accusation made in response to Mr. RoosEvELT’s 
invitation is of insincerity in that he proclaims a determina- 
tion to check and, if need be, antagonize the trusts, while, at 
the same time, his representative, Mr. CorteLyou, makes terms 
with them. Mr. Josepy Pu itzer makes the first charge in 
eight columns of infantry. It is impressive, although chiefly 
deductive, and can have but little effect while the World’s 
Oyster Bay fake to the same end remains disavowed. His 
chief point is that nearly six hundred days have elapsed since 
the President got from Congress an appropriation of $500,000 
for use in determining the legal status of the big corporations, 
and nothing has been done. The deduction is that the ap- 
propriation was obtained to be utilized as a menace by Mr. 
Cortetyou, then Secretary of Commerce and Labor and now 
ehairman of the National Committee, but not to be touched 
in ease the corporations shou!d make suitable responses to 
requests for campaign subscriptions. In any case, the fund 
lies idle. To that extent, Mr. Punirzer stands upon an in- 
dubitable fact. Anybody is at liberty to draw whatever 
inference he finds most satisfying. 


The Times is more explicit. On Saturday, October 1, it 
published a two - column, double - leaded editorial under the 
head-line, “ Buying a President.” After denouncing the Pres- 
ident’s transference of Mr. Cortretyou from the Department 
of Commerce to the chairmanship of the National Committee 
as “a public scandal, a national disgrace,” it proceeds as 
follows: 


Concrete instances are more impressive than statements of gen- 
eral principle. Here is one: Chairman CorTetyou goes to one of 
the officers of a large corporation, and informs*him that the Re- 
publican National Committee expects a substantial contribution 
from his company. The officer in question is surprised; he is not 
of Mr. RoosEveLt’s party; neither he nor his corporation has 
been accustomed to meddle with politics; he asks for time to 
think it over. In the solitude of his office his thoughts run in 
this wise: “I do not want to give money to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. But I am trustee of the interests of the stock- 
holders of this corporation. I may soon have to appear before 
this man as a representative of my corporation in a matter af- 
fecting its business, as to which he will have, if not official dis- 
cretion, at least very great personal and official influence, which 
I would dislike to have used against me. I cannot let my personal 
disinclinations stand in the way of the company’s interests. | 
will make this forced contribution to Mr. CortEeLyou’s fund.” 


The Times then definitely declares that “ Chairman CortTeEL- 
you will readily recall many concrete instances of this nature; 
it is typical.” 


In most eases, the Times says, the demand is met gladly 
upon the belief that the President will not attack a trust that 
























has handed his former private secretary “a great check” to 
further his own ambition. It continues: 


One of the chief corporation men in this city who is now gath- 
ering in money for Mr. RoosEvELT was his bitter foe ten months 
ago. It was the death of Hanna that wrought the change. After 
that they could not beat Mr. Roosrvert. They resolved to buy 
him: They think now that they are buying him with the great 
sums they fling into his campaign chest. 


It closes with a declaration that Mr. Cortetyou’s “ presence 
in the office of a corporation amenable to Federal discipline 
is a scandal, an implied invitation to bribe the Executive, 
an offer of immunity from prosecution for pay, a degradation 
of the Presidential office through its accredited agents, a 
humiliation put upon a sensitive people, a stain upon the 
honor of THEODORE RooseveELr.” 


The Tribune, recognizing the seriousness of the accusation, 
which it describes as “an attack upon the morality and in- 
tegrity of President Rooseve.t,” insists that the Times shall 
not stop half-way, but “owes it to the public to make a com- 
plete exposure of any such transaction.” It pointedly. asks: 


Who is the man who in this “concrete instance” was so ap- 
proached and victimized? What are some of the many other “ con- 
crete instances” of extortion of which this is said to be typical? 
lf the President and Mr. CorTeLyou are guilty as charged, the 
people should know it specifically and have an opportunity to 
pass intelligent judgment upon the evidence. If this is mere reck- 
less imagining, slanderously uttered without any proof, the peo- 
ple should likewise have the opportunity to pass appropriate judg- 
ment upon the malicious libellers. What concrete evidence of 
its “concrete instances” has the Times to offer? Has it any, or 
is it simply talking at random? 


We heartily endorse the position of the Tribune. The Times 
has no moral right to induce its readers to believe that the 
President is a public criminal unless it has the evidence to 
substantiate its assertion, and is prepared to produce it. Un- 
less and until it does so its reputation for truthfulness must 
rest under a cloud. It will not suffice to invite Mr. CorTeLyou 
to “deny it if he dare,” or to defy him to prove that it is 
not so. The burden of proof rests upon the 7'’imes when it ac- 
cuses the President of a crime as heinous, broadly speaking, as 
the World charged him with when it declared that he had 
definitely and personally betrayed his party and his country. 
The World still permits its readers to believe that it considers 
President Rooseve.r a traitor and a liar. Can the Times af- 
ford to do likewise? Its own, not the President’s nor Mr. 
CorTELyou’s, character is in question, and must there remain 
until it confirms or repudiates its accusation. 


Needless to say, to those of us who had hoped that this cam- 
paign might be conducted upon high lines, even with good 
nature and an occasional splash of humor, such occurrences 
are most disheartening. That Mr. Roosrvett would be taken 
at his word and be held strictly accountable for everything 
done after he uttered his defiance was, as we have said, to be 
expected. That, at some stage of the proceedings, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cortetyou to be chairman of the National Com- 
mittee would evoke severe criticism he doubtless anticipated, 
but probably felt that he could rely upon the previous good 
repute of both himself and his friend to break the force of 
the blow. That it was a mistake he must now clearly perceive. 
It could not have been otherwise. The situation was too deli- 
eate. The reputation of the Angel Gabriel would have suf- 
fered under such stress. It is true that the World made a 
pitiable exhibition of itself, and quite likely the Times will 
hide its head. But the fact is that the aroused suspicion will 
not down. The public is bewildered, uncertain. While re- 
quiring positive evidence of the truth of the reports, it cannot 
and does not ignore that which is circumstantial. Every mail 
brings to our table letters of personal inquiry from honestly 
troubled readers of this journal who think we ought to be 
able to find and willing to. tell the truth. But we cannot. 
All we do know positively is that the first charge of this nature, 
brought by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, to the effect that 
Mr. Cortetyou had visited the leading manufacturers of that 
city and demanded a heavy contribution, had absolutely no 
foundation in fact. 
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Whether or not Mr. Cortetyou personally has sought con- 
tributions, with, of course,the approval of President RoosEvEtT, 
we cannot say. There seems to be little necessity for his doing 
so. It is a fact, we believe, that the corporations as a whole are 
contributing freely and voluntarily, although not in great 
amounts, to the Republican campaign fund, and are carefully 
refraining from lending aid to the opposition. We also believe 
it to be true that a large proportion of them are doing this, not 
because they want to, but because they dare not do otherwise. 


Nobody, so far as we have observed, has ventured to accuse 
either the President or Mr. Corte.you of having promised im- 
munity to any one. They simply are convinced that Mr. 
RoosEvEtt is sure to be elected anyhow, that they could not 
beat him if they tried, and that he is likely to feel more kindly 
disposed towards them if they help along the good work. So they 
send their good money to Mr. Cortretyou or Mr. Buss or Mr. 
ALprRICH, and send word to Mr. Betmont and Mr. Ryan that 
they needn’t come around, The money is accepted, of course, 
gratefully, just as it would be by the Democratic managers, 
and we dare say somebody enters up the names and amounts 
in a book for future reference. That, according to such in- 
formation as we have at hand, is about what is going on. 
Maybe some of the contributors require a little urging; it 
would be surprising if they didn’t. Whether Mr. Cortetyou 
does any of the urging we do not know. If he does, he will 
be sorry some day that he did. But when asked whether we 
believe that Grorcr B. Cortetyov, with the connivance of 
THEODORE RooseEvett, has engaged in a great blackmailing 
crusade to satisfy the latter’s lust of power, we declare with 
all the emphasis at our command that we do not. If they 
have, those who have been making these charges will experience 
no difficulty in finding some one who will tell. This they 
have not done as yet—and they deserve no further considera- 
tion until they do. By “they”—we wish it understood— 
we mean more particularly the New York Times, the New 
York World, and the Brooklyn Eagle. 


There can’t be two Roosrvetts, as Mr. Cart Scuurz de- 
ciares, because, if there were, the other one would have been 
nominated for Vice-President. 


Secretary PsHaw finally came back to Washington and 
registered the decree of the great and good father in the case 
of Cigar Importer vs. Cigar Domesticator. This differed 
from the pickled sheepskins affair in that the pockets of two 
parties, instead of the political prospects of the faithful 
Lopcr, were concerned. ‘The circumstances were these: It 
has been the custom of the Treasury Department to paste 
upon the cover of each box containing imported cigars a 


,light-reddish stamp which evidenced primarily that the im- 


port duty had been paid and incidentally that the cigars had 
really been imported. Manufacturers of domestic cigars pro- 
tested against this custom of long standing and demanded 
an immediate ruling, for the reason, as their spokesman 
brusquely declared, that “if we don’t get it changed before 
election, we never will.” The importers opposed a change 
naturally. Thereupon, this being a political year, the Presi- 
dent took the matter in hand himself in order to see that 
perfect justice be accorded all parties, irrespective of the 
views of presumably incompetent subordinates. The do- 
mesticators insisted that this stamp really constituted an 
advertisement, which served a discriminatory purpose against 
their Connecticut product, and should be changed to a less 
glaring color and stuck on the bottom of the box. Moreover, 
the importer was a Trust, anyway, and a stench in the nostrils 
of the people. The great and good father—blessings of Allah, 
ete.!—mindful of the mandate contained in the Constitution 
of the realm that the imperative duty of deciding where the 
stamp should be stuck devolved upon him and him alone, 
struck a balance and declared that it should go on the bottom, 
out of sight, though the color should not be changed. Both 
parties to the controversy seem to have acquiesced politely 
in this sagacious determination—the one because it had profited 
by striking while the iron seethed, the other because, although 
a Trust contemned by men, it was permitted to breathe a 
while longer. 


Whereupon we who occasionally smoke importec cigars won- 
dered greatly. Why should the domestic manufacturers have 
















































insisted upon hiding the stamp except for the purpose of 
enhancing the sale of their own goods by deceiving the pur- 
chaser? And why, if the importer, even though a Trust, 
has really paid the absurdly large duty upon his product, 
should he be deprived of whatever advantage might accrue 
from the conveyance of that information to the consumer 
in the manner established by usage? And why, in revolution- 
izing a custom which has maintained so many years, should 
not the interests of those who do the smoking and pay the 
piper and get deceived or not, in proportion to their willing- 
ness to get out their glasses and scrutinize the bottom of a 
box, have been considered? And why hurry Secretary PsHaw 
back to Washington to register the decree forthwith? Was 
there vital necessity for so great haste in the determination 
of a matter of real importance to various millions of men 
who are willing to pay for what they get, but would like to 
feel reasonably certain, without being compelled to do detec- 
tive service, that they get what they pay for? Is this Protec- 
tion or Reciprocity? But, brethren, ticklish times are upon 
us Let us, therefore, forbear! 


The padlock is off the lips of the official herald 


Cheer up! 
He can see three dollars to the 


of the Treasury Department. 
good for September. 





We are haunted by pickled sheepskins. The Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin also has them on the brain, and rudely takes 
us to task for having made the following assertion: 


The pickled sheepskins will not down. The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin has run to earth the thoughtless official who made a 
ruling in conformity with his judgment without regard for po- 
litical exigencies. Assistant-Secretary C. H. Keep is the wretched 
person, and, speaking for the Massachusetts manufacturers who 
know from past experience what a tariff is between “ friends,” the 
Bulletin demands his instant dismissal on the broad ground of 
incompetency. 


The Bulletin finds this statement not only “ erroneous in fact,” 


but “extraordinary in expression,” which pains us, and is 


surprised that “such a highly respectable paper” should have 
made it. It then goes on in the course of a rambling column 
to say that the ruling was “in defiance of, the evidence,” and 
“its correction is not a matter of politics, but simply a re- 
turn to established law.” That may be; we don’t know. 
What we do know is that Henry Casot wanted it changed, 
and the President acted accordingly. The Bulletin naively 
continues: 


The order arbitrarily transferring sheepskins to the dutiable list 
was signed C. H. Keep, Assistant Secretary. Mr. Keep being 
thus responsible for this arbitrary defiance of law, the Bulletin 
demanded his removal. ... 

It is well that justice is restored, and that the permanent in- 
terpretation of the law has been made known before election. After 
election, when personal matters can be discussed with a greater 
measure of judicial calmness, we expect, as we expected a return 
to the law, a serious investigation of the Customs Division, with 
some unpleasant consequences to the blunderers. There is not 
the slightest suggestion of graft in the Treasury Department, but 
even incompetency should not exist there. 


It beats all how people wanting tariff rulings changed are 
hurrying up to get them made right away instead of waiting 
until after election, “when personal matters can be discussed 
with a greater measure of judicial calmness.” Incidentally, 
accepting the Bulletin’s revised version as correct, we confess 
our utter inability to find anything “erroneous in fact” in 
our original statement. We guess it was only “ extraordinary 
in expression.” 


That was a fine certificate as a peace-maker that Mr. Sec- 
retary Hay gave to Mr. Roosrveit in his speech of weleome 
to the delegates to the International Peace Congress. “ Presi- 
dent Roosevett,” he declared, “has the same tireless energy 
in the work of concord that he displayed when he sought 
peace and ensured it on the field of battle.” That is nice lan- 
guage, but it is not accurate. On the field of battle he sought 
various objects, all particularly set forth with maps and dia- 
grams in an autobiographical work to that end devoted. We have 
not freshly consulted the work in question, but if Mr. Hay 
ean find concord enumerated among the objects pursued, we will 
send him a new hat if he will communicate the proper size. 
And between fields of battle the Colonel pursued canned beef, 
and got it, and was much disappointed in it. He also pursued 
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the War Department with a round-robin. He pursued some- 
thing every minute and usually caught up with it, but his 
“tireless energy in pursuit of concord” was, and presumably 
is, of exactly the same quality as that of Scotty Briggs in 
Mr. Twaty’s story, who got a spanner and personally dissipated 
the roughs who were stoning the Methodist meeting-house. 
Scotty insisted upon having peace just as the Colonel does; 
and when there was a sudden demand for peace, he cried ha, 
ha, like the war-horse of Scripture, and got out his weapon 
and sailed in. In expounding temperaments, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it is necessary to distinguish between persons who like 
to harvest their peace with impassioned physical exertion, and 
those who promote it by diplomacy, forbearance, self-restraint, 
and other forms of head-work. “Tireless energy in the work 
of concord!” Well! well! 


The Republican candidate got a little excited the other day 
over a letter on labor-unions and things, signed THEODORE 
RooseEvett, and printed in the Miners’ Magazine out West. 
He pronounced it a forgery by telegraph, and called for the 
detection and punishment of the perpetrator. Then it came 
out that the offender was none other than the elfish Evening 
Post of this city, which had composed the letter itself and 
printed it as one which “ might well have been sent.” Which 
induces the reflection that our esteemed contemporary will do 
well to return to the mines and stop trying to crack jokes at 
the toothless age of one hundred and three. 


The Tribune thinks it’s smart. It set a trap for the Judge 
by submitting a snap question in writing as follows: 


In view of the activity of the Parker Constitution Club, do 
you believe that colored voters should be allowed to enjoy the 
voting privileges which the Federal Constitution guarantees them? 


The Judge with his usual courtesy told the reporter that the 
fact that he was not giving interviews was well known, and 
referred those desiring to acquaint themselves with his opin- 
ions to his letter of acceptance. Whereupon the Tribune 
shouts Ho! ho! Its eonduct is on a par with that of the 
World when Mr. Roosrveitt pronounced as a forgery the 
Evening Post’s imaginary letter containing this phrase: 


Your implication that I would do for you in a Presidential 
year what I would not do at another time is an insult. If I can- 
not be elected without getting down on my knees to labor-unions, 
then, in the spirit of my distinguished opponent, let the election go. 


Now then, triumphantly shouts the World, “ Does Mr. Rooss- 
VELT’s heated denial mean that he will ‘ get down on his knees 
to labor-unions’ if necessary to his election? By his dis- 
claimer does President Roosrve.t mean to say that in similar 
circumstances he would not do what President CLEVELAND did 
in 1894?’ No, banger of tom-toms, he doesn’t mean to say 
that; he doesn’t mean to say anything. Neither did Judge 
Parker, in reply to the Tribune. And they don’t have to. 
Although candidates and gentlemen, they are not obliged to 
answer every snap fool question that comes along. 


The “D” before Capy Herrick stands for nothing; it is 
just D. To Mr. Hitt it now signifies Dear; it once stood 
for another word more graphic. Let us hope it will never 
spell Davin. 


Marse Henry continues to be cross because the New York 
papers did not print his underdone speech to a lot of editors 
in full, and seizes upon any pretext for a fresh dig at them. 


We wholly agree [he writes] with HARPER’s WEEKLY as to the 
editorial page of the Springfield Republican. But why discrimi- 
nate? What have the New York leading writers done, or left un- 
done, that they should be thus denied their primacy? Do they not 
sufficiently proclaim it? Do they not constantly advertise their 
own wares? “It is truly refreshing,” says the WEEKLY, “to turn 
from the series of military orders that now pervade metropolitan 
journalism,” which is equivalent to saying that brass buttons, not 
inspiration or integrity, is the rule in the New York newspaper 
offices, which is equivalent to saving that they get their opinions 
from where they get their grub, which is equivalent to saying that 
they lack independent judgment and representative character. 


Which is equivalent, nevertheless, to saying nothing of the 
sort. We do not know a single New York newspaper whose 
nominal editor does not control its policy. The silly Press 
brought similar charges against its contemporaries some weeks 





























































































ago, and the bill of particulars we asked for at the time has not 
yet been filed. No; what the editorial pages of New York news- 
papers lack is poise. They seem to be overwhelmed by a tense 
realization of their traditional defects. The Sun has to be 
savage, the Hvening Post grumpy, the Times plashy, the 
World dictatorial, the T'ribune bigoted, the American prim- 
itive, the Herald vacuous, the Mail and Globe inconsequential, 
the Hagle verbose, the Press asinine. Each is kept so busy 
maintaining its peculiarity that it has no time for the exercise 
of either the sweet reasonableness which permeates the col- 
umns of the Republican or the abundant knowledge and ex- 
quisite logic which characterize the other journal—not the 
Courter-Journal—to which we referred. Each is honest; 
none suffices; that is all. 


Grandpa Gassaway’s figures are more phthisicky than his 
veice. 


The good, old-fashioned partisan papers ought to save the 
wear and tear of original thinking by getting together and 
swapping editorials. Here is a sample leader from the 
Evening Mail: 

FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


Does any one deny that Hitt controls the Democratic party of 
this State? Does any one deny that if he could elect his State 
ticket and a Democratic Legislature he would be more than ever 
the supreme influence in Democratic councils? 

Would he or would he not steal another Senate seat if the result 
in November should make such a thing possible? 

Would he or would he not have another willing “tool” like 
MAYNARD to help along the conspiracy? 

Would he or would he not deadlock the Legislature rather than 
permit an investigation of his canal administration? 

These are questions that can be answered by recalling H1L1’s 
career in politics. If the people want a restoration of that kind 
of government, they will vote for HiLL’s State ticket. Otherwise 
not. 


All a true-blue Democratic editor need do to produce an 
equally cogent and convincing argument is to change “ Demo- 
erat” to “ Republican ” and “ Hitt” to “ OpELL.” 





Last week presidents of two great Western railroads said to a 
man of prominence, also identified with railroads, and which 
presidents had not contemplated making any contribution to po- 
litical funds, that they saw no escape from yielding to the so- 
licitation, for the reason they could not afford to antagonize CorTEL- 
you, if he were to be Postmaster-General, for they could not, in 
the interests of the corporations in their care, afford to see the mail- 
carrying contracts go to their competitors over the way, and so 
would make their contributions.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Who were the presidents? Who was the man? No humbug! 


For brazen face commend us invariably to old Doctor 
Sanctimony. The Reverend Simmas Cannot Swattow, Pro- 
hibition candidate for President, asks Judge Parker to ac- 
company him “on a joint stumping tour up Salt River,” and 
adds: 


Though I have not had the pleasure of your personal acquaint- 
ance, yet, in view of our being travellers toward the same goal, 
which at the best but one of the numerous candidates can reach 
this year, and in view, further, of the possibility that both you 
and I may miss the mark and that “ misery loves company,” I am 
sure you will pardon the seeming impertinence of this communi- 
cation. 


If somebody should slap Doctor SwaLLow’s face, he, too, would 
have an excellent opportunity to pardon a “seeming im- 
pertinence.” 


When Senatur Hoar died the Senate lost iis most interest- 
ing figure. He had been a Senator from Massachusetts for 
twenty-seven years, and had come to rank as a national in- 
stitution. No considerations of party restrained him in his 
iater years from speaking his mind freely on all great sub- 
jects that interested him. His answer to Professor Norton’s 
laments at the time of the Spanish war was a great solace 
to persons who were doubtful of the righteousness of our 
course at that time. Still more lately his eloquent opposition 
to the course of his own party in acquiring the Philippines 
and governing them as a colonial dependency gained a degree 
of attention and respect which could scarcely have been ac- 
corded to any other speaker. His age, his character, his abil- 
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ities, the length and distinction of his public service, his 
descent from old New England families that had bred famous 
thinkers, and his position as the leading representative of 
Massachusetts, combined to make him finally the most au- 
thoritative representative of American traditions of the gen- 
erations that are gone. 


He was also our foremost example of the educated man 
in political life. His education, begun at Concord Academy, 
and continued at Harvard, where he graduated in 1846, went 
on as long as he lived. Dr. Epwarp Everett Hate, who spoke. 
at his funeral, quoted some one’s remark that Senator Hoar 
seemed to have read everything. Dr. Hate spoke of his 
familiarity with the best English religious writers, especially 
of the time between the Puritan emigration and now, and he 
added: “If you caught him when he was not at work... 
you found him standing at his desk, perhaps writing his care- 
ful translation of Thucidides.” He was a scholar, and a 
scholar of a very broadly intellectual type. Professor BARRETT 
WENDELL, in writing recently (in the North American Review) 
about modern educational methods, said that the old-fashioned 
classical system of education found its justification in the 
extraordinary mental abilities of the American lawyers whose 
minds were trained by it, and who were leaders and masters 
in public affairs in the earlier days of the republic. Senator 


‘Hoar belonged to the class of leaders that Professor WENDELL 


had in mind, and the quality and vigor of his mental powers 
must be held to bear testimony to the efficiency of the system 
that trained them. He began to practise law in Worcester 
in the late forties as soon as he got out of the Harvard Law 
School, and was immediately successful as a lawyer, and 
promptly acquired a valuable practice, but his political career 
began so early (1851) and continued so steadily that his repu- 
tation as a lawyer is almost forgotten in his wider fame as 
a Senator and publicist. 


In his Jater years he was the Old Man Eloquent of the 
country. We have not left—at least, not in sight—a conscience 
so obstinate, geared to a mind so resourceful, so intrepid a 
purpose, and a voice of such grace and authority. Perhaps 
he was behind the times. Certainly he was at odds with some 
tendencies of the times that find their foremost champions 
in the high places of the party with which he acted so long. 
Justice Brewer, another man of Puritan derivation, has ob- 
stinate opinions and is ready to speak them, but he has neither 
the oratorical opportunities of Senator Hoar, nor his oratorical 
gifts. 


Mr. BourKE CocKRAN is still adding to his reputation as being 
the monumental political prevaricator of the present quadrennium, 
at least—Dayton Herald. 


Isn’t he still for Parker? 


Everybody has read the story of Anam Beck, the English- 
man who served long terms of imprisonment for felonies com- 
mitted by another man. In his case judges were careless and 
overbearing, witnesses were careless and mistaken. Only by 
luck was the mistake found out after an innocent man had 
spent years in jail. Our courts doubtless make occasional mis- 
takes, but they are more likely to err in discharging the guilty 
than in convicting the innocent. Nevertheless, they are not 
proof against being misled by perjured witnesses. Last week 
the papers told of the confession of a child twelve years old, on 
whose testimony a young man, Louis GoLpEN, of Jersey City, 
has been in jail since last July. She accused him at that time 
of criminal assault. Three weeks ago he was indicted. He 
pleaded not guilty to the indictment. When his case came up 
for trial the court assigned him a lawyer who advised him to 
plead guilty and get a lighter sentence. But when the prisoner 
came to plead again he said to the judge: “I am pleading 
guilty because my lawyer says that is best, but I tell you I 
never did it.” Judge Buair was not satisfied and asked Miss 
Day of the State Board of Children’s Guardians to investigate 
the case. To her the child confessed that she had lied about 
GoLtpEN. Of the witness Miss Day said: “I don’t think the 
poor child is capable of telling the truth about anything. She 
is a degenerate, as any one can see, and she appears to be desti- 
tute of moral sense. She ought to be committed to an insti- 
tution to protect the community and to protect her from her- 
self.” The child said to Miss Day, when questioned: “I just 

















couldn’t help being bad. I am bad whenever I want to be bad, 
and I can’t help telling lies.” 





In this case an awful miscarriage of justice was avoided 
because a judge was vigilant and took pains, but the accused 
youth suffered seriously as it was. Two months ago we heard 
in detail the story of an analogous case, in which a man 
accused by a girl of misconduct was sentenced to spend six 
months on one of the penal islands in the East River. The 
case was like GoLpEN’s case in that an incompetent lawyer 
advised the accused to plead guilty to get a light sentence, 
although he denied the crime. There were complications in 
the case that made it hard for the accused to establish his 
character as a reputable man, but there were other circum- 
stances that made it extremely probable that he was a victim 
of blackmail, and innocent of the offence charged. The 
man was a teacher. Of course he lost his place and all the 
income which maintained his family, and when he is dis- 
charged his character will be hopelessly damaged. A friend 
of his, a lawyer, put an inquiry afoot and had the gir!’s char- 
acter investigated. She promptly disappeared. The desire 
to protect girls, and especially young girls, against scoundrels 
has resulted in strict laws, raising the age of consent, and 
facilitating convictions. For the sort of scoundrel who de- 
bauches youth no one has any sympathy. But some young 
female children are exhaustively bad, and capable at a tender 
age of various forms of misconduct, including highly imagina- 
tive forms of perjury. Such a girl as the one in the GoLDEN 
ease, as described by Miss Day, is really a terrible menace 
to any community. Proportionate to the desire to convict 
and shut up the scoundre's who corrupt young girls should be 
the zeal of the courts and prosecuting authorities to protect 
decent—and even half-decent—men against perjured witnesses. 


Attorney-General CUNNEEN seems to embody most of the 
spunk in the Democratic party in New York. 


Sir Witiiam Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., Professor in Chem- 
istry at the University College, London, was entertained at 
dinner last week by some of his scientific brethren in Brook- 
lyn. He had spent six weeks in these States and was about 
going home. He told his entertainers as the result of his 
observations that men employed 4m this country in a scientific 
capacity—especially those engaged in teaching the sciences, 
as well as law and medicine—are underpaid. He found them 
earning “jess than they would if they were engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits,” which impressed him as a condition that 
needed to be remedied, and remedied soon. If not, he thought 
it would react on the training of professional and scientific 
men in this country, “for if trained by third-rate teachers— 
as they must be—it is unlikely,” he said, “that they will 
take the rank which they would have taken if their teachers 
had been men of first-rate ability.” He took it for granted 
that third-rate salaries would not attract first-rate men. It 
was necessary, he held, that those professors who fill the most 
important positions in the leading universities of the country 
should be well paid. About the others it made less difference. 
He urged that rich Americans who give so generously to edu- 
cational uses should—instead of erecting buildings and found- 
ing new institutions—increase the endowments of existing 


professorships. His remarks were received with hearty ap-~ 


proval by his scientific brethren who were present. 


They were interesting remarks. It is the habit in Great 
Britain to offer considerable prizes to public servants in va- 
rious callings, and in that way to attract first-rate men. There 
are many places of great dignity and emolument in the Eng- 
lish Chureh; some British schoolmasters have incomes of 
substantial respectability, and British judges, law officers, and 
high officers of government are paid salaries on which they 
ean live comfortably without scrimping. What is the salary 
of Sir Wiiu1Am’s professorship in the University of London, 
and whether it helps him much to support the dignity of 
knighthood, he did not say. What is the salary of the Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford—a post lately accepted by 
the foremost American medical man—we do not know. But 
the salaries of American professorships range from two or three 
thousand dollars up to six or seven, reaching the higher figures 
only in great cities like Chicago and New York. Sir WiLtiaAmM 
must have in mind salaries as large as ten or fifteen thou- 
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sand dollars. Even the latter sum is not regarded in New 
York as an income so bloated as to be immodest, except for 
a teacher. In great cities the medical and law schoo!s, and 
doubtless the schools of science, enjoy the services of first- 
rate professors, who supplement their salaries by professional 
labors. Nevertheless, Sir WILLiAmM’s point seems very well 
taken. If we are te develop first-rate scientific men, we must 
make it worth the while, pecuniarily, of first-rate men to fol- 
low scientific pursuits; and if we expect to have first-rate men 
become teachers and professors, there must be professorships 
with attractive incomes to which they can be ealled. 


The World in its issue of October 4 accepted responsibility 
for inventing the Subway, and submitted documents to prove 
that it did it on April 8, 1893. Responsibility for discover- 
ing the North River remains, as yet, with Henprik Hupson. 





President RoosEveLt is the only man we ever happened to 
know who really enjoys talking over the telephone. When- 
ever the bell rings his fingers seem to itch for the trans- 
mitter. There was nobody quick enough to answer the other 
day when James Jerrrey Rocne was ealling at the White 
House, and the President—as Mr. Henry James would say— 
delightedly went. This conversation ensued: 


“ Well, what is it?” 

“ Hello! is ARCHIE there?” 

“No, he’s not.” 

“Who's this I’m talking to?” 

“The President.” 

“Well, you'll do. Tell ARcHTE to come over and play ball.” 
“ Right away?” 

“Yep!” 

“All right!” 


And the chat perfcree was discontinued until ArcHIE coulda 
be found. 

Police Commissioner McApoo need feel no hesitation in 
administering a severe rebuke to the burglars who broke into 
a South Brooklyn police station and stole a typewriting- 
machine. It was an ungentlemanly act. 


The college girls began the year with excellent advice from 
their preceptresses. Dean Irwin charged the Radcliffe girls, 
“Stand up straight, don’t look at the boys, and keep your 
shoes tied ”—counsel full of pith and inspiration. President 
Tuomas told the Bryn Mawr girls of seeing British Tommy 
Atkins sitting with his arm around ’Arriet in London’s parks, 
and warned her young women to do otherwise and to be 
continually watchful. President Exior told his Harvard 
Freshmen to be democratic gentlemen, and gave them some 
of his views on the kind of deportment that befits that status. 
Our schools, great and small, public and private, are, among 
other things, schools of manners. We believe that they are 
increasingly effective in that important department, and are 
making us a more polite and considerate people. A London 
cable said last weck that the American “jackies” from the 
Olympia and other war-ships who were on shore leave in 
London were “winning golden opinions for themselves by 
their handsome appearance and correct demeanor.” They 
were reported as “going about the city with their Baedekers, 
visiting points of interest.” Think of that. Men-of-war’s 
men going about with guide-books, visiting points of interest! 
Carry the news to Mr. Ktipiine and his Mr. Pyecroft. It is 
astonishing—if true. 


Now the World is an important paper, and interesting, political- 
ly, especially in this campaign, yet we can’t but think that Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY overrates the delicacy of its reputation in sup- 
posing that to be caught in a single lie would do it so much harm. 
Surely the World is a great deal hardier than HARPER’S WEEKLY 
thinks !—Life. 


We hope not. Yet we must admit that Mr. Putirzer’s earnest 
silence indicates a like suspicion on his part. And he ought to 
know. 


Now that Tammany has finally, though reluctantly, nomi- 
nated Mr. Hearst for Congress, certain unmentioned—not 
unmentionab!e—papers are becoming very active in support 
of the Democratic ticket. 













































































































Ex-Attorney-General Knox Defends the 
President 


THE most effective speech made in the campaign on the Repub- 
lican side, since Mr. Root’s opening address at the Chicago con- 
vention, was delivered in the Philadelphia Academy of Music on 
October 1 by United States Senator Knox, lately United States 
Attorney-General. ‘The principal purpose of the speech was to 
refute the charge that President RoosevELT has exceeded his con- 
stitutional authority. Mr. Knox proceeded upon lines different 
from those which have been followed by many Republican speak- 
ers and writers. Far from maintaining that the Republican party 
“stands upon its record,’ he began by assuming that the great 
mass of thinking Americans are not to be deluded into the be- 
lief that it is safe to entrust the administration of national 
affairs into the hands of a party solely upon a record, or solely 
upon a prospectus. He met unflinchingly the issue of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s personality. He purposed, he said, to solicit support for 
the Republican candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
on the score of their loyalty to their party’s principles, as at- 
tested by their characters and their performances; on the score 
of the capacity exhibited by them for administering national 
affairs so as to promote the common weal at home and respect for 
our people and their flag abroad. He declared roundly that THEo- 
DORE ROOSEVELT ought to be accepted by the country for what 
he has done and for what he is. The Senator went on to con- 
sider two of the grounds on which the President is accused of 
transcending his constitutional authority. He said, curiously 
enough, not a word about Mr. RooseveLt’s interposition in the 
anthracite-coal strike, except to ask his auditors whether they be- 
lieved that, under the Constitution, the Federal government could 
have seized and operated the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania, as 
was proposed in the New York Democratic platform of 1902. This 
was clearly an evasion of the issue, which is not whether the 
author of the New York Democratic platform in 1902 committed 


an act of lunacy, but whether Mr. Roosevett had any constitu- 


tional warrant for appointing the Anthracite-Coal Strike Com- 
mission. But, while Mr. Knox passed over that one of Mr. RoosE- 
VELT’s deeds which a constitutional lawyer would naturally find 
hard to explain away, he boldly undertook to justify the course 
pursued by the President in the matter of the Panama Canal and 
in the issuance of Executive Order No. 78 relating to the payment 
of pensions. He stated fully and fairly the charge that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT violated the Constitution when he committed an act of 
war against Colombia by forbidding that state to assert its au- 
thority on the Isthmus of Panama; and that he violated the law 
of nations when, in the teeth of the treaty of 1846 between the 
United States and New Granada, he recognized the independence 
of Panama, and negotiated a treaty with the new-born republic. 
To both allegations Mr. Knox replied that it is an Executive 
function to recognize the existence of foreign powers and to nego- 
tiate treaties, and he denied that any rule of international law 
was infringed in the President’s exercise of either of those Execu- 
tive powers. He failed to explain, however, how the refusal to per- 
mit Colombian troops to proceed to Panama could be reconciled 
with the treaty of 1846 just mentioned. He conceded that the 
President might be regarded by some persons as impolitie and un- 
wise in executing the law of Congress requiring him to take steps 
specified by Congress for assuring the junction of the two oceans, 
but the Senator insisted that Mr. RoosEvetTt was safely within 
his constitutional powers when he adopted those methods. As to 
the policy and wisdom of the act, what, asks Mr. Knox, would 
have been the verdict of the American people if the President 
had folded his hands and closed his eyes, and, before executing 
the law, had waited until every academic doubt as to his consti- 
tutional powers should have been resolved in the minds of his self- 
constituted critics? 

The ex-Attorney-General next examined the accusation that 
Mr. ROOSEVELT arrogated a power which did not belong to him 
constitutionally when he issued Pension Order No. 78. Mr. Knox 
held, on the contrary, that the President faithfully observed his 
oath to obey the Constitution when, in order to carry out a pen- 
sion law which he was sworn to execute, he used his discretion to 
order that, in consonance with common sense and human experi- 
ence, it should be a rebuttable presumption that a soldier at 
sixty-two had deteriorated by fifty per cent. in his ability to per- 
form physical labor, and, at seventy, had become wholly inca- 
pacitated. It is pointed out that the order did not appropriate 
to soldiers their pensions. The appropriation was made by Con- 
gress after the order, and for the specific purpose cf meeting its 
requirements. It was not the President who directed that disabled 
soldiers should receive a monthly stipend. Congress did that by 
a law duly enacted, and the Constitution put upon the President 
the duty of carrying out the law by seeing to it that the gov- 
ernment’s bounty reached the intended beneficiary. Mr. Knox 
found it easy to refute the theory of the Constitutional Club that 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s order of 1893, making the age of seventy-five 
‘onclusive proof of inability, was constitutional, while Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S order, that the age of seventy should be taken as an evi- 
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dential fact in determining disability, is unconstitutional. The 
club discriminates between the two orders, on the ground that 
Mr. CLEVELAND’S was unimportant, and, moreover, was in accord- 
ance with common knowledge, whereas Mr. RoosEvELT’s is not. 
The Pennsylvania Senator dismissed with the epithet “ curious” 
the hypothesis that the question of the existence of a constitu- 
tional power is to be determined by the discretion with which the 
power is exercised. He also protested inability to see how the 
fact that Congress once saw fit to give a service pension to Mex- 
ican veterans when they should reach the age of sixty-two throws 
any illumination on the President’s power to use the lights of 
experience to help him ascertain the fact of total or partial dis- 
ability under a law which does not give a service pension at any 
age, but a disability pension, regardless of age. We opine that 
this defence of Pension Order No. 78 will be looked upon by many 
independents as more satisfactory than the attempt to justify the 
course pursued by the ROOSEVELT administration on the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

It will be remembered that in his letter of acceptance, Judge 
PARKER replies to Mr. RoOSEVELT’s challenge to say what he would 
do about Pension Order No. 78 by declaring that, if elected, he 
(PARKER) would revoke it. Concerning this reply, Mr. Knox 
admitted that it is within the power of any succeeding President 
to revoke an order made by a predecessor if he is not in sympathy 
with it. The Pennsylvania Senator reiterated his conviction that 
the order was legal, and that the wisdom of President RooSEVELT’s 
exercise of discretion was conclusively attested by Congress when 
it appropriated the money needed to meet its exigencies. It could, 
therefore, be only on the ground of want of sympathy with the 
purpose that the order could be revoked. Mr. Knox submitted 
that it would be an extraordinary and high-handed performance 
on the part of a successor to President RoosEvELT to revoke an 
order approved by the people’s representatives, and to throw back 
the subject matter of the order upon Congress to take its chances 
of being reproduced in legislation. He insisted that such a policy, 
carried to its logical ends, would make chaos throughout the 
land, and that laws would remain unexecuted, or be delayed in 
the execution, because Executive timidity feared to proceed with- 
out further legislative direction. This, he added, would inevitably 
be the result, unless the Democratic dread of Executive usurpa- 
tion only extends to cases where aged soldiers are the beneficiaries. 
This defence of the President’s pension order may not be decisive 
to the eye of a constitutional lawyer, but there can be, we think, 
no doubt about its effect upon a popular audience. 

One of the charges brought against Mr. RoosEvELT is that, while 
he unquestionably used the power of the Federal government to 
enforce the antitrust act in the case of the Northern Securities 
Company, he has failed to pursue a similar course with refer- 
ence to the “ Beef Trust.” According to the ex-Attorney-General, 
the facts are these: As early as May 10, 1902, the United States 
filed a petition in equity against seven corporations, one partner- 
ship, and twenty-three persons constituting what was commonly 
called the “ Beef Trust,” engaged in the business of purchasing 
live stock, converting the same into fresh and cured meats, and 
selling the products throughout the United States. The Federal 
government charged the defendants with being engaged in a com- 
bination to restrain trade in the articles mentioned among the 
several States, and to monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, the 
same in divers ways. The defendants filed a demurrer, but the 
court decided against them, and by a decree. enjoined them from 
entering into or taking part in any combination the effect of 
which would be to restrain the trade in fresh meats between the 
several States. The defendants, however, appealed from this de- 
cree, and their appeal is now pending in the United States Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Knox adds that, since this injunction was 
obtained up to the present time, the Federal government has 
done what it could to see that the decree was not violated. It 
has employed skilled men to watch the defendants continually, but 
it has thus far failed to obtain proof that the injunction has 
been disregarded. Those who have published assertion to the 
contrary have replied, when requested to furnish evidence, that 
they had none, but hoped to have; whereupon they have been as- 
sured that the government would act promptly when evidence was 
forthcoming. So much for the charge repeatedly brought by the 
HEARST newspapers. Still another point in Mr. Knox’s speech 
merits notice. It will be remembered that Judge PARKER, when 
speaking of the trusts to the notification committee, expressed the 
opinion that “the common law, when developed, affords a complete 
legal remedy against monopoly.” It will also be recalled that 
President RoosEVELT, in his letter of acceptance, said, “ There is 
no common law of the United States.’ To this assertion Judge 
ParKeER, in his recent letter of acceptance, rejoins that the United 
States Supreme Court had decided in a case cited that common- 
law principles could be applied by Federal tribunals in cases in- 
volving interstate commerce whenever no United States statutes 
specifically covered the case. Mr. Knox, referring to these three 
propositions, pronounced the last two sound, but denied the sound- 
ness of the first. He maintained that the common law does not 
afford a “complete” legal remedy for trusts, but that supple- 
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mentary legislation is needed for the purpose. He contends, also, 
that President Roosevett’s declaration that “there is no common 
law of the ‘United States,” when read in connection with its con- 
text, simply means that no vommon law of the United States 
furnishes a complete legal remedy against monopolies and re- 
straints of trade. As for the decision rendered in the case cited 
by Judge Parker, this, Mr. KNox avers, does not mean what the 
readers of Judge PARKER’s letter of acceptance would naturally 
think it meant, namely, that the common law can prevent per- 
sons from making combinations in restraint of interstate com- 
merce, and that the United States could proceed against them at 
common law. According to the Pennsylvania Senator an agree- 
ment in restraint of trade is not, and never was, unlawful at 
common law in any such sense as that the agreement could be 
nullified by public authority, or that persons not parties to it 
could sustain an action against it for damages. Statute law is 
needed to confer such remedy, and, consequently, Mr. KNox con- 
tends, the President was right in saying “there is no common 
law of the United States for any such purpose.” Where lawyers 
disagree—especially such lawyers as an ex-Chief Judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals and an ex-Attorney-General of the United 
States—a layman will searcely venture to decide. We would not 
take leave of Mr. KNox’s speech, however, without remarking that 
we do not understand what he means when he says that everybody 
knows that “the underlying forces in the opposition to President 
ROOSEVELT are a few men who refuse to bend, to their country’s 
laws.” We must confess that what “everybody knows” is to us 
entirely unknown. 





Judge Herrick’s Speech of Acceptance 


EvIpENTLY Judge Herrick, the Democratic nominee for Governor 
of New York, does not believe in long speeches, yet it would be 
difficult for his intentions to be expounded more distinctly and 
effectively than they were expressed by the few words in which, at 
Albany on October 1, he accepted the nomination. That is evi- 
dently the Judge’s own opinion, for he announced that, in the 
future, he should devote no time or labor to the preparation of 
any formal letter of acceptance. What he might have to say in 
the campaign would be said on the platform, where the people and 
the speaker can look each other in the eyes. He refrained, of 
course, from referring by name to the present Republican Gov- 
ernor, ODELL, but there was no mistaking the allusion to the im- 
propriety of a Chief Magistrate of the Empire commonwealth fig- 
uring as the chairman of the State Campaign Committee of a 
political party. Judge Herrick declared that, for his part, should 
he be elected, he would recognize that his first duty was to the 
people and not to the Democratic party. . In that event he should 
expect to receive advice and assistance from party leaders, and 
should gladly listen to them, but they must not look forward to 
controlling his official actions for party purposes. On the other 
hand, Judge Herrick pledged himself not to attempt to control 
the Democratic party or its actions, but to content himself with 
being one of its advisers. By the promise to be the Governor, not 
of the Democratic party, but of the whole people of the State, 
Judge Herrick paved the way for an appeal for the support of 
conscientious and. wise Republicans. He reminded them that it 
is a natural tendency of a party long in power to become ex- 
travagant and corrupt, and of the conductors of a long successful 
political machine to become arbitrary and dictatorial. Is it not 
in such cases, he asks, the greatest service that even a party man, 
truly loyal to his party’s fundamental principles, can render them, 
to help to bring about his party’s temporary overthrow, in order 
that the existing leaders may be displaced and the party organiza- 
tion be purified and strengthened. He commends to Republicans 
and independents, as well as Democrats, the anxious consideration 
of the indisputable fact that there is to-day a widespread feeling 
in the State of New York that many, of its highest officials are 
recreant to their trusts, and that the leaders of the party in 
power treat the government of the State as a commercial asset, 
and politics as a pursuit to be followed for private gain. Judge 
HerRICK points out, what also is undeniable, that the pervasive 
feeling of distrust cannot be dispelled, neither can the truth or 


falsity of charges injurious to the fair name of the Empire com- 


monwealth be determined until the books are opened and_ ex- 
amined before the public, not by the men who have made and 
kept them, but by new accountants appointed by the people for 
that purpose. Neither does Judge Herrick omit to note the 
disastrous consequences of the blunder made by Governor ODELL, 
when he challenged Mr. CuNNEEN, the Democratic Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State, to say why, if there had been wrong-doing in 
the State administration, he had not taken official cognizance of 
it. The testimony given by the witness, thus audaciously sum- 
moned to the stand, indicates, as Judge Herrick suggests, that 
there is something graver than mere wanton wastefulness in the 
expenditure of the people’s money. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned, the Democratic nominee for Governor declares that, if 
elected, he will endeavor to confine the officers of the State to their 
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lawful-salaries and legitimate audited expenses, and not to per- 
mit such salaries to be swelled by gross allowances for expenses 
which are never incurred, and the amount of which is never 
audited. Moreover, if entrusted with power,. the face of the 
Herrick administration will be set against constant efforts to 
discover new sources of revenue, as well as new methods of dis- 
sipating it. Instead, thereof, the continual endeavor will be to 
decrease the expenses of the State, and to yemove the taxes placed 
upon the savings of widows, mechanics, and farmers deposited in 
the savings-banks of the State. It will be his duty, lastly, to 
supervise with watchful care the outlay for canal improvements, so 
that no repetition may be witnessed of the corruption and scandal 
that characterized the last attempt to improve the State’s water- 
ways. We repeat that there is nothing diffuse, vague, or evasive 
in the speech. Those who have read the few and terse sentences 
in which Judge Herrick outlined his programme, and who know 
the character of the man, are disposed to think that, if elected, 
he would make a better Governor than Mr. Hiaqains. 





Sir William Harcourt 


Wit Sir Witt1aAm Harcourt passed away the last of the old 
Whigs, a statesman who, with every gift and talent, fell just 
short of supreme greatness. He was recognized as the ablest de- 
bater in the House, with, perhaps, the exception of Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, as a consummate lawyer, as a master of finance. He stood 
next in succession to Mr. GLADSTONE, and came within reach of 
the Premiership. Yet, with all this, Sir Witi1Am failed to con- 
vince his countrymen that he was entirely in earnest; he lacked 
the note of pure moral power which distinguished GLADSTONE and 
PRIGHT, and that lack kept him always in the second place, almost 
attaining greatness, yet never avowedly great. 

Sir Witt1Am Harcourt in many things resembled that great 
archetype, the ideal John Bull. In every point of his career he 
fulfilled the large and normal English ideal of what a British 
statesman ought to be and do. He united by birth the two 
strongest powers in the realm-—the landed aristocracy and the 
Church of England. His royal pedigree, traced from the house 
of PLANTAGENET, was as much stock in trade with the carica- 
turists as was his double chin, and his descent from an archbishop 
gnaranteed his orthodoxy as a sound Churchman, loyally sup- 
porting the establishment, just as he supported the crown, because 
both were part and parcel of England’s life. A gentleman by 
birth and caste, prejudices and privileges, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt 
ence more fulfilled the English ideal by greatly distinguishing him- 
self at his university. as an excellent classical scholar, one of the 
best that ever entered the House of Commons. RUSKIN well de- 
scribed the great English universities as designed to make each 
student “a gentleman and a scholar, if so be that he have in him 
the making of either,” and Harcourt’s university training exact- 
ly followed this ideal. Socially, he was one of the most brilliant 
and polished men of a brilliant and scholarly epoch, when con- 
versation was a fine art, almost as perfectly developed as under 
Louis XIV. of France. 

There was one weak point in the jolly “Squire of Malwood,” 
as the Parliamentary cartoonists loved to call him. He had very 
little real creative power, very little genius; only talent of a 
high order, and abundant physical energy and vitality. In the 
thirty years which followed his first appointment to office he can 
hardly be said to have had a single great original idea of the 
creative kind, comparable, let us say, to the Irish land policy, or 
the Balkan campaign, or the noble peace after Majuba, or the 
home-rule bill of Mr. GLADSTONE; or, to take the opposite party, 
the Irish policy of the BALrours and WynpuaM, the Indian policy 
of Curzon, the conciliation with France inaugurated by LANs- 
DOWNE. .Of creative ideas like these, Sir Wr~LL1AM HARcoURT pro- 
duced none; nor did his consummate legal knowledge and talent 
avail to solve the one great legal difficulty which lay in the way 
of GLADSTONE’S home-rule bill, the knotty question of the pres- 
ence or absence of the Irish members at Westminster. Had he 
been able to suggest.an acceptable solution of this crux, HARCOURT 
would unquestionably have saved the Liberal party, and succeeded 
GLADSTONE in the Premiership; but while overflowing with fine 
debating power, making brilliant cuts and thrusts, dazzling and 
charming his audiences within and without the House of Com- 
mons, he was really barren of sound counsel, a good party glad- 
iator, but in no sense a general or a leader. 

His finest public achievement was probably his budget of 1894, 
which lifted a burden of taxation from the shoulders of the poor 
and set it on the rich, first by equalizing the death duties on real 
and personal. property, and,. second, by exempting moderate incomes 
from taxation, thus removing a galling burden from the poorer 
business and professional classes, and adding joy to the lives of 
a myriad of small-salary holders. Harcourt will be remembered 
as a fine and robust social figure, the lineal descendant of some oi 
the jolly personages in the Canterbury Tales, rather than as a man 
of genius and inspiration, a bringer of light and new ideals. 








PAUL MORTON, THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Morton, recently appointed Secretary of the Navy by President Roosevelt, is the eldest son of the late J. Sterling 
Morton, who was Peeretary of Agriculture during President Cleveland’s second term. Mr. Morton has been in the railroad 
business since his’ youth. and before his appointment -to the cabinet was vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe. He assumed his duties as Secretary of the Navy on July 1, succeeding Mr. Moody, the present Attorney-General 
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The * Connecticut ” as she entered the Water from the Ways 
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The * Connecticut ” being towed Back to the Navy Yard after the Launching 


LAUNCHING THE “CONNECTICUT,” THE LARGEST BATTLE- 
SHIP IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


The battle-ship “ Connecticut,” the most powerful. vessel in the United States navy, was successfully launched 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The “ Connecticut” has a maximum displacement of 17,700 tons, 
draught of 24.6 feet, and an estimated speed of eighteen knots 


September 29 
deck central battery. 


is 456.4 feet over all, with a 
She will have two main and four secondary turrets and a main 
Her armament avill consist of four 12-inch breech-loading quns, eight S-inch guns, twelve 
fire guns, twelve 2-pounders, six 1-pound automatic guns, two 1-pound semiautomatic 


T-inch rapid- 
, and cight 30-inch machine 


qunrs 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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Kinds of Tenderfeet 


By Stewart Edward White 


Author of “The Blazed Trail,” etc. 


ROM time to time you meet in social circles a youth who 
is introduced to you as a great camper. In due course, 
if you are sufficiently humble and admiring and happen to 
frequent his haunts, you will learn, both from his admirers 
and from himself, that he is inured to hardships. “ Bor- 
row an umbrella’ No, indeed, old man. I never pay any atten- 
tion to wet.” . “ Overcoat ?’—with a laugh—*‘I never feel the 
cold.” “ No, not hungry.. I’ve often gone a whole day with noth- 
ing but a piece of hardtack.” This sort of talk wins a great deal 
of admiration from girls, and is harmless. Sooner or later you 
will attend a gathering where the Tough Youth and a former 
camping companion are present. Then you will assist at a very 
luughable scene. 

The Tough Youth is gently chafing in mood. He mentions a 
rubber pillow carried by his companion, That rubber pillow under 
his entirely amiable guying becomes a symbol of effeminacy. |The 
poor companion is overwhelmed with implied ridicule, his status 
as-a tenderfoot is irrevocably fixed; the doors of true wood-crafts- 
manship are firmly and forever closed against any man who would 
carry such a thing. By implication, of course, he who indulges 
in no such luxury is exalted to a plane of superiority. 

Perhaps in this manner you get an idea that the Tough Youth is 
all wind and brag, and that his scorn is launched from no solid 
support of achievement. ‘That is where you are fooled: I have 
heen out with many of the species, and as far as senseless physical 
endurance goes they are the real thing. Also they are amusing. 

The Tough Youth always throws his blankets down on _ the 
hardest, rockiest bit of ground within reach, and then smiles a fine 
little smile at your efforts to rake together enough pine-needles 
for a good foundation. He loads his tump-line with a staggering 
burden rather than make two trips. He races through the brush 
at an exhausting speed with all day before him. When it rains 
he remains nonchalantly and superbly exactly where it happens 
to catch him. The water drips from his hat brim and soaks down 
bis body, but he is unconscious of anything except the con- 
temptible fact that the others have put their backs to slanting 
tree trunks, or crawled under logs. At meal-times*he insists on 
eating the roughest cooking of the coarsest foods, because so civil- 
ized an affair as a good meal is beneath the notice of a true woods- 
man as he understands that individual. When he encounters a 
river jhe plunges in waist-deep without even trying to find a log 
or a riffles—that would seem to him like a concession. One thin 
bianket does him at all times, even when he is travelling with 
horses. And actually, as a matter of preference, time and again 
I have seen him buily his party into camping on a bleak side-hill 
when ideal conditions offered a scant quarter of a mile ahead. 

“Oh, you tenderfeet make me tired!” he laughs. ‘ Why don’t 
you bring a feather bed? This is good enough for anybody.” 

And meekly that deluded outfit submits, ashamed of being con- 
sidered tenderfeet by the biggest tenderfoot of them all. 

For this youth is a tenderfoot in the sense that he is playing 
the game unskilfully. TI say this in full appreciation of those who 
argue that such exercises of brute force are valuable in the de- 
velopment of the manly qualities, that they serve as antidotes to 
supercivilization. In a certain sense it is desirable to state our- 
selves problems for the mere sake of solving them, to set up 
obstacles for the sole purpose of knocking them over. Probably a 
dim perception of this fact is just what bullies the companions of 
the Tough Youth into submitting to his point of view. 

But in the last analysis such an argument dissolves. If a man 
wants to go out simply for the sake of exercise, for the sake mere- 
ly of proving to himself what he can or cannot stand, very good. 
Only, wilderness travel and what it means in the bringing out of 
2 man’s quality are a broader matter than that. The problem to 
the skilled woodsman is not simply how to get through a difficult 
country, but how best to get through with the means at his dis- 
pesal, ; 

Those means-may have to be very simple: so simple that their 
deficiencies will entail a certain amount of hardship. No woods- 
man, travelling as light as he should on a long hike, would dream 
of taking a mattress with him; and the possession of a mattress 
on such a hike would actually mean “ softness,” and justify the 
Tough Youth’s scorn. Again, often the nature of the country 


Oxon versus 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND, September 28, 1904. 
OMPARISONS between the two English universities must 
be at least as old as the disputes between Nominalists and 
Realists: that is,-as old as the foundations themselves. 
The Middle Ages have left behind, to be detected in them, 
as if in some sublimated game of Hunt the Slipper, in 
Oxford the Word, and in Cambridge the Thing. While merely 
complements and apposites they have stood so long eying each 
other that they have come to Jook somewhat alike, and, to the 
foolish, to see them alike at heart. Their points of difference, too, 
are so perfectly obvious that men have forgotten to notice them; 
and the two strange subtle antipodal presences, to the non-r 


is such that he must sleep on stones, and when such an occasion 
arises he will proceed to do so as cheerfully as the Tough Youth 
himself. But that is absolutely no reason why he should ignore 
the advantages of pine or balsam, moss or whatever other expe- 
dient his trained woodcraft may yield him. -Also he may have to 
travel in the rain,—lI’ve done it, many a day and many a mile— 
but that does not excuse him for the ignorance or laziness that 
leaves him shelterless when not on the march. So with poor food, 
poor camps, poor anything. 

No, look at it from any point of view you will, the Tough 
Youth is not quite the real thing, because he is indulging in a 
pose. More, he is shirking the very challenge he believes himself 
accepting. The wilderness opposes him. His is the obligation, by 
strength, experience, and the. wits in his head, to minimize not only 
her dangers, but her discomforts as well. To fail of a good camp 
when good camping facilities offer is not to prove yourself tough, 
but ignorant or lazy. For the passing of a problem offered square- 
ly to your. intelligence is the rankest laziness. 

Nor need you fear lest the attention to the comfort of your 
body will deprive it of due toughness of fibre. If you are in 
reality running the forest, opportunities will not lack for the test- 
ing of your manhood and the exercise of all your vital forces. For 
never, never, never must you lose sight of the fact that to this 
question, as to all others, there are two extremes, and that the 
very ethics of the game demand not only that you shirk no prob- 
lems, but also that you reduce your equipment to the bare necessi- 
ties. Only, see how much you can get out of those necessities. 

It seems strange that so simple a principle should require enun- 
ciation at all. Certainly any one who would take the trouble to 
get acquainted with the professional travellers of the wilderness— 
cowboys, land - lookers, vovageurs, and the like—would have our 
hypothesis fairly flaunted before his eyes. In the moment of 
necessity each of these meu travels as light as may be. As to the 
single question of warmth, the cowboy has his slicker, the land- 
looker his half-blanket, the voyageur his woollen shawl, to wrap 
about his shoulders, while his feet stretch exposed toward the fire. 
Yet on the round-up, when the chuck-wagon is used to transport 
the outfit, the cowboy takes a “ roll” composed of a huge canvas 
tarpaulin, two wadded comforters, and a pair of blankets. Simi- 
larly, in his permanent camp, the land-looker, become a scaler, has 
his mattress ticking and his three or four pairs of blankets; while 
your voyageur, when relieved of the necessity of transportation, 
fairly wallows in hareskin and four-point coverings. If you or 
1 should do such things the Tough Youth would never let up on 
us; and yet even that engaging person could hardly accuse the 
cowboy and his kin of “ softness.” 

There seems to me to have been an excess of glorification of the 
merely physical. The best part of woods life and camping is, of 
course, the fact that it rests on a broad basis of the physical. But 
it does not stop at the foundation. Its challenge is one that de- 
mands strength and endurance, to be sure, but not strength and 
endurance alone. The skilful application of them constitutes the 
real test, the real value to a man, brings about his true develop- 
ment. To ignore one element is to nullify the test. He who leaves 
out the physical—by the hiring of many packers, the transportation 
of many “ conveniences ”—is no more of a tenderfoot than is he 
who dodges the challenge to his wits and breaks through by main 
force. 

A man need not whine when he runs against hardships; he may 
even encounter and overcome them with a certain joy; but he 
need not run to meet them and put his head down and butt into 
them. What would, you think of a man who would sail his 
boat smash into every comber? You'd be likely to conclude he did 
not know enough to luff, wouldn’t you? How about the chap who 
vanks his trout out with a “pole”? You don’t imagine for a 
moment that he does it because he considers a six-ounce rod in- 
dicative of effeminacy, do you? To get through a difficult country 
is a triumph; but to get through a difficult country with but a 
light equipment and without serious discomfort is an intellectual 
as well as a physical trimuph, 

As for the Tough Youth, in spite of the callow admiration his 
scorn of comfort excites, he seems to belong to the engaging cate- 
gory of those who do not know enough to come in when it rains. 


Cantab 


By Louise Imogen Guiney 


dent millions, are merely two of a kind. The all-intelligent Bae- 
decker, on whom our tourists batten, actually advises you, if you 
cannot see both universities, to visit Oxford; and the inference 
is that you become thereby complete master of the situation, and 
are fitted, as Mr. Lang would say, to write a book on Cambridge. 
This advice is about as illuminating as a counsel to fall back on 
Carlyle, if you cannot secure the works of Sir Walter Raleigh: 
beth being smokers, the mental result of them in you, therefore, 
must be pretty much the same! But a brief endeared acquaint- 
ance with Oxford first, then with Cambridge, does indeed set one 
moralizing. 

It may safely be said that the second of these, at first sight, 


























Receiving a. Wireless Message on Board the * Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.” 
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The Marconi Wireless Stution on Board the Holland-American Steamer * Rhyndam 


RECEIVING WIRELESS MESSAGES ON SHIP-BOARD 2000 MILES 
FROM LAND 


The Marconi wireless telegraph system is now in general use on many of the large transatlantic steamers. 
conjunction with passing ships, and with the various shore stations and the inland (elegraph and international cable systems 
On the Cunard 


It is now possible to send messages from shore to ships over 2000 miles at sea. 


The system is used in 


all over the world. 
liner “ Cumpania” a newspaper is published daily containing important news of the world received by wireless telegraph 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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has the aspect of a contented market-town rather than of a me- 
tropolis, yet to the impartial iacomez fresh from Oxford it pre- 
sents many of the features of the Great Wicked World: so much 
is announced by the electric cars which whiz up to the station, 
and disturb the senses accustomed of late to the azoic age of ’bus 
and trata, which*ply up and down meditatively, and with heroic 
infrequency. You are conscious, too, of exchanging your gray 
environment of yesterday, with its moveless air, and a sky ranging 
through all silver, mauve, and yellow tints, and never beyond 
them, for an environment of mellowed red, with a certain brisk- 
ness and freedom in the light winds coming in from the fen- 
country, and a certain commonplacedness of good blue in the 
heavens over. There is an insistent note of splendor about the 
colleges which whips up the spirits, or does not do so, according 
to your measure of response to the kingdoms of this world and 
the glory thereof. These great Tudor gateways, with their wide 
openings and ornate length and height, give vistas of prodigal 
space: chiefly gravelled courts, or treeless lawn broken by square- 
chiselled walls, and porticoes and cloisters of the Renaissance, 
round-arched, and royally seated. As all the world knows, the 
face of Oxford is other than this: darker doors, simpler fronts, 
with small quads, and mysterious gardens for the entrance to 
which the eye has a momentary hunt. Corpus, Peterhouse, Jesus, 
Caius, certainly have their_manifold touches of sweet quaintness; 
the interior of St. Mary’s the Great is by far more subtly ex- 
pressive than that of St.-Mary the Virgin; and yet, on the whole, 
the “note” even of these is of something consciously intelligent, 
something organized, systematized, and almost mathematic, beside 
the wsthetic tenuousness and tenderness of the scarred stones of 
Oxford. 

Each foundation at Cambridge stands up proudly alone: there 
is no*wistful huddling together of towers so that, looked down 
upon from rising ground hard by, they seem but a cluster of his- 
toric lilies on some one giant stem. The“ dreaming spires,” you re- 
member, were wonderfully gregarious. One could not wander into 
All Souls’s but the tall church and the domed library over the 
way rose up together in half-alarmed friendliness to question one’s 
purpose there; one could not pass good-morrow on some ghost- 
ly morning with the catalpa-tree of New College gardens with- 
out becoming aware how Magdalen tower had crept up, white 
ws Egeria, before her questioning lover, on the farther grass. 
Always and everywhere these mystical conspirators in air followed 
after, in twos and threes. But in Cambridge architecture the 
unit asserts itself. Wiser in her generation, she has put her long 
stream in the picture: attractive exceedingly are the green slopes, 
the leafy canopies, the bridges and their reflections below; and 
the lordly buildings successively saluting the passing boat from 
their vast reviewing-stand. So far as continuous effect goes, the 
winding waters of Isis and Cher have been wantonly thrown away 
on scullers and punters. 

The sign-manual of kings, and of women of kingly blood, is 
over all the magnificence of Cambridge; Trinity, the incomparable 


Training Horses 
By 


HERE are very few of the great powers of the world— 

our own is a notable exception—who possess within the 

confines of their own territory a sufficient number of 

horses suitable for the requirements and constant re- 

newals of the cavalry arm. Accordingly the various War 
Offices of the world have recourse to various known markets; in 
foreign countries, and the result of this is a very mixed mass, of 
animals which it is no small task to train and educate so that 
they may act together with some degree of uniformity. 

Cavalry horses have-first and foremost to be accustomed to the 
sound of rifle and artillery fire; and while many pass the first of 
these examinations more or less readily, the thunders of parked 
artillery is a supreme and severe test for equine nerves. 

Then, again, the recently acquired remounts must overcome their 
aversion to water; for it is obvious that an enemy will blow up 
and burn bridges wherever possible, so that flooded rivers have 
to be forded, frequently enough—as in the case of the Russians 
retreating before the Japanese—in great disorder and extreme 
haste. 

For this reason the military powers of the world establish regu- 
lar swimming-schools for cavalry horses; and as the system is 
very much the same in all nations, we will consider the equine 
training-school at Aldershot, in England, as typical of all. 

For Great Britain is a power that has to go abroad for her cav- 
alry horses, and it is well known that when the magnitude of the 
Boer war was fully revealed, British officers of the veterinary 
branch were despatched in urgent haste, and with practically un- 
limited credit, to buy up tens of thousands of suitable animals 
wherever they could procure them, from Nijni- Novgorod to the 
Argentine provinces. 

It is pretty well known, too, that many of these buyers betrayed 
their country; and though they were allowed an all-round fifteen 
pounds (seventy-five dollars) for each horse, they bought a vast 
number of old ‘ screws,” which on more than one occasion brought 
disaster to the British arms. 

Aldershot is, of course, the great military centre of England, 
just as Portsmouth is the naval headquarters. This great rolling 
expanse of the Hampshire Downs, however, has of late years grown 
somewhat too small for great operations, mainly by reason of the 
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chapel to the south of it, the vistaed completeness of St. John’s, 
are opulently, almost oppressively, roval. They speak of the later 
medieval days when monopolies began, even in benevolence. But 
in Oxford the herd of “pious founders” were mostly inconspicu- 
ous in well-doing, and shyly individual in motive. Little col- 
leges sprang up and were endowed, not*for learning’s and glory’s 
sake, but for learning and love’s. This one stands for a penance, 
and that for a hope. holy but in vain; here is a memorial of a 
dead husband’s cherished dream, and yonder a moving plea that 
the English slain at Agincourt should have their requiescat at 
home forever. The wise chancellors, the forgotten monastic bands, 
the solicitous lay scholars, live on like an enclosed fragrance at 
the heart of their altered university. This more personal ele- 
ment is, by contrast, almost purely Oxonian. There the human 
past is inescapable. Modern tablets along the cloisters show 
young name on name, chiefly Jside demersus; priestly brasses in 
the ante-chapels are thick as forget-me-nots in spring; ivied ma- 
sonry, brooding ‘over graves, meets you at every turn of the street; 
one’ walks everywhere beside, or above, the carven dates of the 
dead. In this bright busy sister community, nothing is so sin- 
gular and significant as their absence. Speaking relatively, and 
speaking roughly, an epitaph must. be sought for, in her precincts, 
as if;it were a curio! and the circumstance helps to delete from 
her the overpowering pathetic charm of antiquity, the implicating 
spirit of place by means of which Oxford captivates every sensi- 
tive heart.- Cambridge, however, cannot be reproached with neglect 
of her more famous sons departed. They are in the foreground,— 
indeed they “are: in” ofie day’s round, what with manuscripts and 
anecdotes, portraits and statues, it is possible even to weary a 
little of Milton, Gray, Wordsworth. Byron, and Tennyson. The 
impression left is that Cambridge loves her celebrities and Oxford 
her children. The latter has been the mother of many a genius, 
purposeless and unsuccessful, as also of martyrs of all schools, and 
cf statesmen who had more often than not their Carthusian seal 
of detachment and of preferred solitude. The brood imperial of 
English literature is not hers, but her rival’s: Cambridge has the 
poets, perhaps because she needs them avd paradoxically evokes 
them; their poetry is like a rebellion against her, for all of her 
stately loveliness. ‘But romantic Oxford is herself a Platonist and 
a poet and being such, has ever been, and is, only too likely to 
kill utterly, in the satisfaction felt by her own in her romantic 
idiosynerasy of look and speech, the energy of artistic expression 
in themselves. She is most truly obsessed to this day, with “ lost 
causes and impossible ideals”; no belated dreamer who comes to 
her knee, searching for letters, the philosophy of history, the 
classic tradition, or for symbolism, medievalism, echoes and hints 
of the ancient faith, shall go away quite disappointed. But the 
other university is the beautiful mistress of sciences, and the 
queen of things practicable; does she not say so, year by year, 
in her triumphant Protestant prose? May they both proceed in 
peace and flourish immortally so long as England has life enough 
in her to feel hunger both of the brain and of the spirit! 


for War Service 


Roberts 


great range of modern small-arm fire, as well as that of artil- 
lery. The British War Office has now acquired very extensive 
maneuvre-grounds on Salisbury Plain. 

Many and varied, and extraordinary even, from a civilian point 
of view, are the sights to be seen at Aldershot, these ranging from 
moving targets, or sheet-iron soldiers, to extensive balloon fac- 
tories, where the well-known military aeronaut, Colonel Templer, 
turns out dozens of aerial monsters wherefrom an enemy’s country 
may be mapped and photographed and his movements observed. 

But the most interesting and amusing of all the sights of 
Aldershot is the big reservoir, or lake, where cavalry horses from 
all parts of the world are trained to swim with a thoroughness 
that rivals even the Italian system of horse-training. 

It is well known, by the way, that cavalry horses in the Italian 
army go through almost’ as much training as though they were 
intended for a circus; and the writer has often been amazed to 
see patrician Roman officers riding their fine chargers down steep 
flights of stone stairs, and down especially constructed precipices 
which look as though they were especially invented to encompass 
the destruction of both horse and rider. 

Again, the writer has witnessed the astonishing army maneuvres 
of the Italian troops in the River’ Arno at Florence, and also at 
Spezzia, the great naval arsenal of Italy, where H. R. H. the Count 
of Turin may often be seen leading his regiment “ out to sea”; 
the prince often dismounting,and himself swimming with one arm 
about his charger’s neck. 

The newly received horses at Aldershot, however, coming as 
they do mostly from inland regions, have a deep-seated objection 
to the water, and as their riders (as may be seen from the ac- 
companying photographs) are for the most part very scantily clad 
indeed, ‘the struggles between tutor and ‘“ pupils” are ludicrous 
in the extreme. If it is found absolutely impossible to coax the 
animals into water deeper than their knees or girths, collapsible 
boats are used, and the refractory animal dragged by main force 
beyond his depth, when he has to swim for dear life. 

As might be supposed, after this experience, his objection to the 
water is stronger than ever, but he is conquered by being kept 
on a somewhat slender diet, and then coaxed out by a man in a 
(Continucd on page 1592.) 


















































































































Towing Cavalry Horses through the Water by Boat Bareback-riding near Shore 


























Driving an unruly Horse into the Water Mounting an untrained Horse in the Reservoir at Aldershot 


PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE METHOD OF TRAINING HORSES FOR WAR SERVICE 


The reader is referred to the article on the opposite. page describing the method by which English cavalry horses are accustomed to the water and taught to swim to prepare them for war 
service. The swimming-school described in the article is situated at Aldershot, England, where the horses are trained in a large reservoir. Similar methods of training are used by 
most of the great military powers of the world 








JAPANESE MOUNTAIN GUNS IN ACTIC 


The battle of Kwan-Sui-Ten, fought on July 31, was fully described in the “Weekly” of October 8 bY 
the fighting. It was this battle which put General Kuroki’s forces fairly within striking distance of 





10) AT THE BATTLE OF KWAN-SUI-TEN 


r § bY Willian Dinwiddie, one of the “ Weekly’s” correspondents in the Far East, and an eye-witness of 
ce of &ng, and meade possible the Japanese victory at that place in their advance toward Mukden 





By James 


HEN Mr. Barrie wrote Auld Licht Idylls and before he 

had written A Window in Thrums, it was doubtful 

whether he would ever be more than a_ picturesque 

observer and parochial essayist. He had fancy and 

wit, sentiment and humor, freshness and originality of 
manner, but so far he had pictured Scots life merely as a spec tator, 
without the kindling spark of sympathy that cheers and enriches 
the heart, and claims kinship for one little parish with the whole 
world. With A Window in Thrums this was all changed, 
though, with the exception of Margaret Ogilvy, no other work of 
Barrie’s has been so deeply charged with human feeling and sin- 
cerity; he is, first of all, always the playful humorist, sporting 
whimsically with the foiblés and sentimental tendencies of his char- 
acters; in Jommy and Grizel the whimsical humorist is seen at 
his worst, in The Little White Bird at his best. No such charge 
can be brought against Mr. J. J. Bell, the latest Scots humorist to 
occupy the field. From the first he has understood and loved his 
characters with a wise affection and an artistic conscience. He 
has made himself and his 
creations one with his kind. 


Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 





syncrasies and in the dialogue rather than in any comic contre- 
temps, though his story does not lack telling and sometimes 
dramatic situations.~ One of the most amusing and lifelike char- 
acters in the book is Aunt Wallace, who has a sharp tongue, but 
a kind heart. Her watchful interest in the domestic progress 
of her niece affords many a laughable scene. One day she picked 
up a pair of David’s socks that Jess had been darning. 


“I’m afraid I’m not a very neat darner,’’ said Jess, partly irri- 
tated and partly amused. 

“‘T wud be tellin’ a lee if I said ye wis,” returned her aunt. ‘ Maybe 
ye’ve heard tell o’ the man—I canna mind whether he wis a saint or 
a eediot—that gaed ait on a pilgrimage wi’ peas in his shoes. Eh?" 

Mrs. Houston laughed good-naturedly. ‘I've heard that he boiled 
the peas first, aunt.’ 

Mphm!...-I suppose ye’re intendin’ fur to bile yer man's socks! 
Ha! ha! ha!... Tits, lassie, I'm no’ meanin’ to hurt yer feelin’s. 
Yer darnin’ isna jist as bad as a’ that. See! Gi'e’s yer needle fur a 
meenit.” And the old woman proceeded to give the young one a short 
object- lesson in darning. 

‘I don’t know how you do it, Aunt Wallace,” cried Jess, at last, 
her, slight resentment giving place to honest admiration. ‘ You could 
hardly tell it was a darn!” 

‘“*Havers!"’ muttered Mrs. 
Wallace,. trying not to look 





Not only Wee Macgreegor, 
but his “ paw” and “ maw,” 
his “gran’paw” and_ his 
Aunt Purdie are, despite 
their local environment, 
characters that thrive 
wherever home affection and 
simplicity of life abound, 
and the appeal is conse- 
quently world-wide. Ethel, 
which followed Wee Mac- 
greegor, is not to be taken 
too seriously; it was the 
clever work of a young jour- 
nalist with a gift for amus- 
ing dialogue. Mrs. McLerie 
again showed him in_ his 
best vein, but it was not 
more than a series of humor- 
ous sketches, severely 
handicapped by the monot- 
onous level of its common- 
place study and the difficult 
Scots dialect in which it 
was narrated. But with 
Jess & Co. Mr. Bell has 
made a_ distinct advance, 
and has given us a_ book 
that is even better than 
Wee Macgreegor. While 
evincing an _ inventiveness 
and fertility of resource, 
and striking a fresh note in 
fiction, there is nothing of 
the improbable or fantastic 
about his story as in so 
many of  Barrie’s tales. 
Quaint and fond in its sim- 
plicity and freshness, origi- 
nal in conception, enter- 
taining in its delightful hu- 
mor, and touching in its 
pathos, Jess & Co. appeals 
by its very truth and sin- 
cerity, and by its fidelity to 
human nature. Its genuine- 
ness stamps the picture with 








pleased. ‘* But ye see hoo it’s 
dune? Eh?’ 

The young woman nodded. 

“Ma guidman used to say 
he preferred the darns to the 
rest o’ the sock. He wis an’ 
unco blether, wis ma _ guid- 
man, when he was leevin’,”’ 
said Mrs. Wallace, smiling a 
little less coldly than her 
wont. ‘Ay, ay. He wis aye 
peyin’ compliments or makin’ 
complaints. Ye'll hardly mind 
yer Uncle Wallace, Jess ?” 

‘*Not very well.’ 

“Ah, ye canna be expec’it 
to mind him. But fur a man 
he wisna bad—na, he wisna 
bad. In fac’, I micht say I 
never kent a_ better man. 
An’, efter a’, his complainin’ 
micht ha’e been waur, an’ his 
compliments cudna ha’e been 
better. Ye see, he aye peyed 
a compliment jist afore he 
made a complaint, so I wis 
aye ready fur the complaint, 
an’ I jist never _heedit. 
There's naething cures a man’s 
complaints quicker nor peyin’ 
nae attention to them. Yer 
uncle never complained twice 
aboot the same thing. He aye 
had something new, an’ that 
kep’. him frae gettin’ tire- 
some. ’Deed, ay ‘he wisna bad 
fur a man. fas yer ain man 
begood to “complain yet?” 

Jess laughed and shook her 
head 


“ Aweel, there’s time 
enough yet. But when he be- 
gins, dinna fash yersel’. Noo 
an’ then ye can gi’e him a 
saft answer like whit I used 
to gi’e whiles to yer uncle. 
I mind yinst he slep in i’ the 
mornin’, an’ cam’ in .late to 
his breakfast. ‘Whit kep’ 
e?’? says I. . ‘Oh,’ says 
e, smilin’ that sweetlike, a | 
cudna help turnin’ ower an’ 
ha'‘ein’ anither wee bit dream 
aboot ye, ma dear.’ ... That 
wis the compliment, Jess, an’ 
za —_ fine there wis mair to 

‘ This ham’'s hauf 
cauld,’ he “pays, lukin’ at me 
across the table. . . . That 
wis the complaint, ye see! 

. ‘Weel,’ says I, wi'oot 
lossin’ ma temper, ‘if ye 








reality. There is no con- 

scious effort to cause laugh- eR 
ter or tears; there is no at- 
tempt at fine writing, no 
brilliant passages _ that 
arrest the progress of the story and halt its naiveté of narration. 
But when you close the book you feel that you have been refreshed 
and uplifted, and that it has been good to know Jess and Davie 
and Aunt Wallace and the grocer and even Miss Perk. 


It is a very unpretentious tale, and you wonder that it took 
three hundred pages to tell it; yet. it is with regret you reach 
the last page, and you will find yourself turning back the leaves 
and rereading some of the chapters for the sheer delight of their 
humor and wholesome sentiment. In a word, the story tells how 
Jess, newly married, finds that her husband has been neglecting 
his trade because of his passion for gardening, and from a state 
of insolvency and inefficiency leads him back to competency and 
prosperity. But it is the way in which she accomplishes this, 
unknown to him, that constitutes the originality and charm of the 
story. Jess, with her ambition for her goodman, her hopes and 
fears, is a very lovable and womanly figure, drawn with insight 
and sympathy. David Houston, her husband, joiner and glazier 
by trade, gardener by nature, is an excellent study of a good- 
natured, affectionate, unimaginative type of man whose passion 
for his garden runs counter to his daily occupation, and threatens 
to make havoc of his future prospects and happiness. Mr. Bell’s 
humor is inherent in his characters, and finds play in their idio- 


Author of Jess €- Co. 


dinna eat it quick it ‘ll be 
quite cauld.’ . . He never 


‘J. Bell ; spoke aboot ham again. An’, 


as I wis sayin’, a saft an- 
swer’s worth tryin’ noo an’ 
then.” 


Another amusing personage is Mr. Ogilvy, the village grocer, 
whose long and languishing courtship of Mrs. Wallace, tempered 
with fear and meekness, is a constant source of mirth. 


“T think ‘a man's the queerest thing in the hale o creation,” said 
Mrs. Wallace. “I've leeved a lang while noo, an’— 

“ Ye’re no’ that auld,’’ put in Mr. Ogilvy, gallantly. 

“Haud yer tongue, please ! I wis sayin’ I've leeved a lang while 
neo; an’ I've met twa sorts o’ whit ye micht ca’ honest, dazent, guid 
men—an’ I wudna like to say which is the warst o’ the twa. There's 
tne man. that aye pits his business afore his wife an’ weans, an’ there's 
the man that aye pits his wife an’ weans afore his business. I’ve never 
seen a man yet that kent hoo to divide hissel’.”’ 

“Nae man can serve twa maisters,’’ remarked Mr. Ogilvy, seriously. 

“Nae man sud try it,” she returned. ‘A man sud be his ain 
maister.” 

**In theory, as it were.” 

“Na! In practice, as it is. Theory’s a’ richt efter a man’s deid. 
Ye dinna buy & man wi’ wages: ye buy his wark; he dis~a sell hissel’ 
to his wife an’ weans: he lends hissel’ as lang as he, has the richt 
an’ micht to dae it. At least, that’s the wey it sud be. 
= ane but that's jist theory, if ye'll excuse me for sayin’ it, Mistress 

allace.” 

“T'll excuse ye, fur I ken ye canra heln bein’ a blether, Maister 
Ogilvy. I never met a man yet that didna gas aboot theories when he 
hadra the sense or the spunk to practise whit he kent in his hert wis 
the richt thing to dae.” 

“Ye're vera severe on man,” said Mr. Ogilvy, mopping his brow. 
‘“*Man is but mortal.” he added, in dignifitd apology. 

* An’ mortal stupit furbye!"’ concluded Mrs, Wallace. 
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AN INTERESTING SNAP-SHOT OF KING EDWARD VII. AND SIR GILBERT PARKER TAKEN 
DURING A RECENT VISIT AT MARIENBAD 


conversing together at a recent meeting of the King and the distinguished 
e well-known health resort near Carlsbad, Austria ; 


The photograph is a snap-shot showing King Edward and Sir Gilbert Parker, author of “ A Ladder of Swords,” 
novelist during a visit to Marienbad, th 




























































































The “ Lebaudy I.’ just before its Destruction at Chélet-Meudon, in November, 1903 


A Year’s Progress in Flying 


By Wilfred de Fonvielle 





Author of “Paris Vu & Vol d’Oiseau pendant le Siege,” ‘Aventures Celebres des Grands Aéronautes,” etc. 


N spite of the public interest of late in the question of aerial 
navigation, and of the many experiments in this line, little 
has been said to define the precise state of that science at 
the present time. Since 1903 nothing new has, indeed, been 
introduced, save for the attempts of the Comte de La Vaulx 

with his balloon Mediterranean II, and the recent experiments of 
the Lebaudy IJ. Time has been allowed, nevertheless, for a com- 
parison of facts in the previous history of aerial navigation, mod- 
ifying certain theories as now applied, and conveying some idea of 
the principles on which the conquest of the air may eventually be 


attained. 


At the Academy of Sciences numerous reports have been read, 
emanating principally from Colonel Renard, who was for nearly 
twenty years head of the French military balloon park at Chalet- 
Meudon. His first report was to show that the theory of machines 
heavier than air is possible on the one condition that the weight 
shall not exceed two pounds, or thereabouts, per horse - power. 
These conclusions were, however, vigorously combated by M. Paul 
Pacher in the Acronautic Journal of Vienna. Colonel Renard real- 
izes that speed, to which Santos-Dumont devoted himself entirely. 
is not the only question, but that stability, which Santos-Dumont 
Consequently, in a second re- 
port, Renard advised adding stability to elongated balloons by 


neglected, is an important factor. 


providing them with plane surfaces, 
generally horizontal, intended to de- 
crease the extent of the oscillations. 
The method seems excellent; though 
the colonel forgets that this prin- 
ciple was applied by M. Julliot in 
building the Lebaudy I., which 
Renard saw at Meudon, and the 
wreck of which he, Renard, unwit- 
tingly caused. Colonel Renard also 
dwells upon abstract experiments 
made by means of various meas- 
uring instruments. Yet it is known 
that such experiments signify noth- 
ing, since, to be useful, they must 
be made in the bosom of the aerial 
ocean itself, and not on the ground. 

The ascensions of the Mediterra- 
nean IT, this year had unhappy re- 
sults, as might have been foreseen. 
The Comte de La Vaulx, who direct- 
ed the expedition, is a daring, intel- 
ligent, and clever aeronaut. But 
for four years he has been pur- 
suing experiments whose object can- 
not easily be made clear. Inspired 
by M. Hervé, de La Vaulx has con- 
structed what he terms a “ mari- 
time balloon.” The experiments 
made with so much success by M. 
Rotch, the learned director of the 
Blue Hill Observatory at Boston, 
proved that the only possible com- 
panion for steamers is the me- 
teorological kite. The Comte de La 
Vaulx’s experiments at Frontignan 
Bay, in the south of France, have 
unintentionally served further to 
demonstrate this truth. <A spher- 
ical balloon provided with a motor 
and an absurdly large screw, seven 
metres in diameter, was fastened 
to a torpedo-destroyer. Owing to 
some unknown circumstance the 
motor would not work.  Conse- 
quently, the inner compensating 
balloon could not operate. The 
spherical balloon, emptying, offered 
such energetic resistance to the 
wind that the destroyer had to re- 
lease it, Once above terra firma, 


de La Vaulx opened the valve. 
a spot difficult of access, surrounded as it was by salt marshes, 
so that refilling the balloon offered serious difficulties. It appears 
that de La Vaulx will profit by this costly lesson, for it is said 
that he intends to build a moderately elongated balloon which he 
If he renounces his former hybrid com- 
bination he may reach useful results. It is probable, at all events, 
that the Minister of Marine, having been bitten once, will not lend 
official assistance to a second attempt. 

Spherical balloons have been neglected to an unwarranted degree 


will provide with a screw. 


As it happened, this was done in 


by inventors in the line of aerial navigation. Well rigged, they 

















Santos-Dumont making an Ascension in an Aero Club 
Balloon, the smallest which ever carried a Passenger 
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can render great services, and will not spin round if provided with 
a sufficient rudder. Perfectly stable, and with none of the draw- 
backs of elongated balloons, they have against them only the fact 
that they are exceedingly resistant to the atmosphere, and can 
therefore attain only a slight degree of velocity. But if, to begin 
with, one were content with a small speed, say two or three metres 
per second, a long voyage could be undertaken, permitting the 
balloon to rise or fall without any great loss save of fuel for the 
motor. These balloons allow for appreciable deviations in the path 
of the wind, affording opportunities for observing the currents. 
They resist solar action, enabling the aeronauts to study calorics. 
They can also furnish means for resisting the action of rain, fog, 


snow, etc., and thus the action of 
all meteorological agents can be 
appreciated. Moreover, a landing- 
place can more readily be chosen 
with this model. But as a slow 
velocity is inevitable. it is unneces- 
sary to load down these balloons 
with powerful machines, as Hervé 
did. As the atmospheric resistance 
is almost nil for a speed of four 
or five miles per hour, there is a 
sufficiently wide margin left to 
operate it without seeking an alli- 
ance with torpedo-boats. 

Many designs for dirigibles are 
made annually, although few are 
ever completed, and fewer yet de- 
serve even passing mention. The 
inventors are prone to forget the 
fundamental rule for building any 
automobile balloon—the principle, 
proven by experience, that the 
motor must be attached with abso- 
lute firmness to a rigid piece to 
which the balloon itself is definite- 
ly bound. Nor does this essential 
condition suffice. The shape of the 
balloon itself must be rendered 
rigid so as to offer the same re- 
sistance it would offer if it were 
metailic. ‘This requisite preoccu- 
pied the first engineers, who 
dreamed of realizing mechanical 
aerial navigation. By the aid of 
sheet-iron, brass, or steel, they had 
attempted to solve the great prob- 
lem. But the absolute impossibility 
of making appliances of this nature 
was soon seen, because the envelope 
would bend and dent in all direc- 
tions. To prevent this result of 
the considerable dimensions of the 
balloon, an extreme thickness would 
have been required for the envel- 
ope, and the weight would have 
prevented the airship from ever 
leaving the ground. The true and 
practical solution was indicated in 
1793. by General Meunier in a 
project for dirigibles, and consists 
in adding to the balloon an inner 





















The “ Lebaudy II.” leaving the Ground. 




















The * Lebaudy I1.” coming to Earth with the Aid of the Landing-Crew 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE FRENCH FLYING-MACHINE “LEBAUDY 
IL.” SHOWING THE MACHINE AT THE START, FINISH, 
AND DURING THE COURSE OF A TRIAL TRIP 


The reader is referred to the article beginning on the opposite page of this number of the “ Weekly” for a description of 
recent progress in flying 
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balloon into which air is blown so as 
to give the envelope sufficient pres- 
sure to resist the efforts of the at- 
mosphere against which it is driven. 
But the pressure which can thus be 
attained without causing the envel- 
ope to burst, is limited by the resist- 
ance of the smaller envelope. The 
consequence is that the dirigible bal- 
loon driven by a powerful mechan- 
ism cannot exceed a certain velocity 
which depends not only on the mo- 
tive power and the shape and might 
of the propellers, but also on the re- 
sistance of the material forming the 
envelope. These conditions must be 
fulfilled absolutely. In 1871 they 
were attempted insufficiently, but 
creditably, by Depuy de Lome. The 
same arrangement enabled Messrs. 
tenard and Krebs to execute with 
relative success their experiments at 
Chilet-Meudon in 1882 and in 
1884-85. But several essential ele- 
ments were lacking in their balloon, 
La France, which was not in any re- 
spect practical, in spite of the alle- 
gations of its authors and of certain 
members of the Academy of Sciences. 
To begin with, the propeller was 
driven by an electric motor too heavy 
in itself, and provided with an elec- 
tric battery incapable of working for 
more than a quarter, or, at best, half 








succeed unless he profits by the re- 
markable experiments made last year 
by the Lebaudy brothers, which we 
shall now proceed to describe. 

The success of the Lebaudy I. is 
tangible, for it accomplished some 
thirty voyages without other mishaps 
than one stoppage of the engine, 
which prevented it from regaining 
its aerodrome, and the wreck which, 
as we have said, was caused by Col- 
onel Renard. The most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the Lebaudy I. were the last 
two, which all Paris witnessed, and 
which were notable for their length. 
The distance from Moisson to the 
Paris Champ de Mars is about sixty 
kilometres, or six times that cov- 
ered by Santos- Dumont in round- 
ing the Eiffel Tower, and_ twice 
the sum of all the combined voy- 
ages of Renard. This memorable 
flight was accomplished November 12, 
1903, without halts, on a day prear- 
ranged by telegraphic order, and the 
Lebaudy brothers had the pleasure of 
seeing their air-ship arrive at the hour 
appointed by them. The Lebaudys, 
constructors of this air-ship, are 
cousins of Jacques Lebaudy, the “ Em- 
peror of the Sahara,” and one of the 
brothers, Paul, is a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The City Engineers of Paris re- 








an hour. Renard, having obtained 
permission to put the model of this 
battery on the market, could not sell 
it, and the company which he had or- 
ganized disappeared after a few years. 

The principal advance made by Santos-Dumont consisted in re- 
placing the unpractical electric motor by a petroleum motor. The 
experiments made by General Zeppelin over Lake Constance, and 
the accident to Dr. Woelfert, who was burned in midair at Berlin, 
had shown the dangers of this method. The official aerenauts at 
Meudon had not attempted it, and Santos-Dumont gave evidence of 
praiseworthy daring and perseverance in applying it. As he him- 
self has said, he began by being an aeronaut, then an automobilist, 
and finally combined as best he could the two specialties in which, 
he had served his apprenticeship. 

But Santos-Dumont, like his predecessors, ignored the condi- 
tions of aerial stability, and followed the form of the Renard 
balloon, Instead of the enormous car to which the balloon of 
La France was fastened and in which the motor was situated, 
Santos-Dumont merely substituted an armored beam, as he called 
it—that is to say, a device of several wooden or steel stems joined 
by cross-pieces of the same material. He thus obtained the re- 
markable machine which enabled him to win the Deutsch prize. 
Only since that memorable day—October 12, 1902—has the possi- 
bility of directing balloons with a velocity of at least eight or 
ten miles per hour towards a given point been definitely estab- 
lished. The experiments made by the Meudon aeronauts did not 
occur under such strictly verified conditions, and consequently can- 
not be accepted so absolutely. The services rendered by Santos- 
Dumont are considerable, and assure for him a lasting reputation, 
whatever may happen in the future. 

Yet while replacing the car by an armored beam very superior 
in build, the South-American aeronaut was carried away by the 
spirit of imitation, and thought fit to use a large screw, situated 
sometimes before and sometimes behind the balloon, without as- 
suring sufficient stability for it. He endeavored also to attain an 
increased stability by making two screws, one fore and the other 
aft; but it is probable that this combination would have proved 
defective, and that the two distant propellers could not have been 
linrmonized or the rapidity of their rotation suitably modified. 
The difficulties were made all the greater by the fact that Santos- 
Dumont insists upon navigating alone, and the number of differ- 
ent things requiring his attention have made it awkward to man- 
age even the small model with which he won the Deutsch prize. 
He had to survey the position of the guiding-rope which main- 
tained his equilibrium; to watch the inflation of air for the bal- 
loon to retain its form; to attend to the cooling obtained by means 
of a special stream of water; and to see that his motor did not 
stop,—which might have meant death. The presence of a second 
motor in his new air-ship added insurmountable obstacles to those 
which were already formidable. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the misfortune which occurred to his balloon in the shed at St. 
Louis, it may be attributed to the special protection of St. Francis, 
whose medal Santos-Dumont always wears, and who may have 
sent angels in the night to prevent his protégé from running to 
his death. Apart from this supernatural explanation, another far 
simpler may be advanced, and that is that the salt air encountered 
in crossing the ocean destroyed the elasticity of the silk and caused 
it to cut when unfolded. The similarity of the facts observed on 
the two occasions when Santos-Dumont took a dirigible out of 
France across salt water, first to the Crystal Palace in London 
and then to St. Louis, would lend some plausibility to this hypothe- 
sis. At present it is not known with any certainty whether or 
not Santos-Dumont will resume in Paris his interrupted experi- 
ments; but if he does begin again, he should seriously consider 
assuring the equilibrium of his air-ship. It is doubtful if he ean 


The * Lebaudy 1.” in the Balloon-shed at Moisson 


fused their authorization for putting 
the air-ship in the Galerie des Ma- 
chines for the night, and Lebaudy 
accomplished this on his own _ re- 
sponsibility and at his own expense, 
making an opening in the building and introducing the air-ship 
without accident. Gas having been lost because the ship rose two 
or three hundred metres in the air, the necessary appliances for 
refilling were brought to the Galerie des Machines, an admirable 
balloon-house, and a week later the Lebaudy J. came triumphantly 
out and sailed towards Chalet-Meudon, as had been decided. The 
Renard brothers had supplied the necessary gas at cost price from 
their reservoir-carriage, and the Messrs. Lebaudy thought this com- 
plimentary visit only due. The wind was blowing from the side, 
but neither the pilot, M. Juchmés, nor the engineer, M, Julliot, felt 
any apprehension, the Lebaudy having successfully faced such con- 
ditions before. 

The principal difficulties of dirigible ballooning are, as may easi- 
ly be understood, starting and alighting. The air-ship must have 
its head or tail to the’ wind so long as it is held to the ground, 
and it must be released under favorable conditions, as the engines 
can work only when the balloon is free. Consequently, the Messrs. 
Lebaudy had sent to Meudon a squad of men in an automobile to 
receive the balloon according to rules. Since air-ships cannot yet 
compete with automobiles, the men naturally arrived first on the 
ground, and stood so as to catch the ropes thrown from the 
ar. 

Soon after the air-ship drew near, battling bravely against a wind 
whose direction was contrary to that of the Meudon aerodrome. 
This building, be it said in passing, could not have been more 
unwisely located. The inequalities of the soil create a series of 
air. channels which render any maneuvres difficult. No other 
official aerodrome is similarly placed. In Russia. England, Ger- 
many, Spain, Switzerland, and Italy balloon parks all lie in plains. 
When Juchmés, the pilot, reached the appointed spot, near the 
aerodrome of the military balloons, he threw down his ropes, call- 
ing to the men to catch them. At this critical moment, acting 
on some inexplicable impulse, Renard, who was in no way concerned 
in the evolutions, ordered the men to do nothing. Disconcerted 
by this interference, the men stood inactive. Juchmés had told 
the engineer to stop, as must be done in order to land. The bal- 
loon, left to itself, drifted off and was dashed against a clump of 
trees. 

This accident was very instructive technically, for it shows 
how great are the precautions necessary in handling dirigibles. 
Since the wind was of considerable velocity, the tension of the 
air in the inner balloon, and consequently that of the gas, had 
notable value. Without this precaution a pocket would have been 
produced. It is this pressure of air against the balloon whic! 
must regulate the pressure of the gas. But when the envelope is 
exposed to any great internal pressure it becomes fragile as glass, 
and the least shock causes it to explode. As it struck, the Le- 
baudy I. ripped open from one end to the other, and’ the two men 
aboard were thrown to the ground, sustaining only slight bruises, 
since the engine, which fell with them, was extinguished. The 
envelope being destroyed, a new one had to be made, which figures 
in the 1904 model. The inventors have profited sufficiently by their 
experience to increase the capacity, so that the Lebaudy IT. may 
have some 1200 pounds of net ascensional power. The Lebaudy 
brothers believe that, with this enlargement, they can accomplish 
continuous voyages of six hours. The speed of eleven metres per 
second seems sufficient, and no effort has been made to increase 
it. 

All the attention of the coming aerial campaign will be 
concentrated on facilitating the maneuvres of starting and 
alighting, and adding further stability by the aid of plane sur 
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faces as already described. Moreover, the feats of the Lebaudy 1. 
were noted last year only approximately on maps. M. Julliot 
has had constructed a photographic and planometric apparatus so 
as to decide the position of the air-ship at different determined 
periods, 

The trajectory, with all its variations, will thus be known, 
according as the propellers are at rest or in movement. By 
the paraHelogram of the power, the absolute value of the 
mechanical propulsion will be geometrically established. As the 
number of rotations of the screws can also be registered, the law 
of efficacity resulting from the resistance of the air can also be 
determined. 

Between the end of July and the middle of August, 1904, the 
Lebaudy II. executed seven flights without having: a single acci- 
dent. No particular result was sought, only numerous evolutions 
being made in the domain selected by the Lebaudy brothers for 
their experiments, who wisely contented themselves with study- 
ing all the details of management. In this way M. Juchmés may 
ascertain what improvements could be introduced into the model 
itself or its handling. Save for the ascension of August 16, in 
which the ship rose to 120 metres, all the ascensions have been 
limited to 70 metres, preserving at that altitude a perfect stabil- 


lf frightful accidents startled the world in 1902, it must be ad 
mitted that the victims had neglected all the measures indis- 
pensable to assure some degree of security in aerial voyages, which 
are always filled with difficulties. For it must not be forgotten 
that gas, with which the ‘balloon is filled, is extremely inflamma- 
ble. 

Sailing the most approved dirigible is like smoking a pipe on 
a heap of powder. But the ill-starred Severo had built his air- 
ship so as inexcusably to approach the envelope and the engine, 
the motor occupying a tunnel into which gas poured from all 
sides. Furthermore, he was totally incompetent in aeronautics. 
As for Bradsky, his armored beam was defective, his ties were care- 
lessly constructed, and neither he nor his companion, Morin, were 
aeronauts. 

What characterizes in an absolute manner the Lebaudy’s flights 
is that they were not calculated according te abstruse analytical 
reasonings of the Academy of Sciences, but on the practical con- 
siderations of an experienced engineer. Julliot separates the dif- 
ferent problems one from another. In 1903 he was several times 
compelled to change his level and rise some hundreds of yards 
before falling to the carth again. Instead of accomplishing this 
by the vertical movement, he simply used ballast and his valve, 























M. Juchmes (pilot) 


M. Julliot (engineer) 


Messrs. Juchmés and Julliot, the Pilot and Engineer of the “ Lebaudy I.” ready to make a trial trip 


ity in spite of an ardent sun. On August 16 the Lebaudy JI. 
sailed round the peninsula in which Moisson is situated, and 
covered sixteen kilometres in forty minutes. The screws, it must 
be said, were not at their maximum speed, making only 1000 
revolutions in the straight portions of the trajectory and 800 in 
the curves, whereas they are capable of 1200 or 1500. On August 
17 the ascension also lasted forty minutes, and M. Lebaudy, fol- 
lowing in an automobile all the movements of the air-ship, in- 
—T determined the precise speed and the influence of the 
rudder. 

What constitutes the success of the Lebaudy models is that the 

builders have not been contented with placing a screw at the ex- 
tremity of the long car, but have adopted a system of two pro- 
pellers turning in the main plane of the balloon and separated 
by a considerable distance. The propulsion thus has a basis of 
operation, the two centres of movement separated one from another 
giving the balloon two parallel directions. Messrs. Lebaudy did 
not allow themselves to be influenced by the calculations of mathe- 
—oe who condemn, a priori, all models which can be han- 
qed, 
_ Their air-ship hes, moreover, remarkable intrinsic stability, and 
is fastened to a circle like a tube of hollow steel to which the 
material of the envelope is firmly bound. To lend yet greater 
strength the car itself is fastened by a system of metallic threads. 
The air-ship is in this way a uniform whole. 
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as With an ordinary balloon. In 1904 he will try to replace this 
costly mode of rising and falling by a more refined and inex- 
pensive method, which can, however, only be used when the hori- 
zontal movement has been assured. 

If the horizontal movement were sacrificed to the vertical, and 
if a screw were applied to a spherical balloon, the problem would 
be approached otherwise than by Julliot, and interesting conclu- 
sions might be reached. When the vertical has been mastered, 
it will be time enough to think of the horizontal. Of two methods, 
one would be to use a screw similar to that of ordinary dirigi- 
bles. 

The second, still using the old spherical balloon, would be to com- 
bine the horizontal and the vertical by rising and falling on in- 
clined planes. All these ways, if slow and tedious, would be sure, 
no step being taken before the results of the last were realized. 

Methodical, systematic, and successive trials, in which the least 
circumstances are noted, are all that can bring success. It 
must never be forgotten that in experiments of this nature any 
error may cause death. This is not a reason to draw back before 
the conquest of the air. A nobler object is in view—that of com 
peting with air-ships against trains or steamers or automobiles. 
We must study at close range the phenomena of the atmosphere, 
whose slaves we are, whose causes we ignore, and which we shall 
know only when we have solved more fully the problems of aerial 
flight. 


































































































A DISMAL OUTLOOK 


NopeENA, ARKANSAS, October 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is a glorious reflection that every State of this Union 
contains Presidential and Senatorial timber ; that every district 
holds able, conscientious men fit for Congressional honors; that 
every county has men suitable by education and morals to be- 
come legislators, magistrates, councilmen, ete.; men who are mod- 
est, devoted to a sense of duty, and incorruptible. 

It would seem that office should always seek such men, but it 
is not so. The shame is that such men are so often overlooked 
or rejected, while the thoughtless majority of voters shows a 
preference for sharp scheming adventurers; for men who pander 
to their vices; who are in the market for votes and ready to sell 
their influence to the highest bidder. Thus we find in legisla- 
tive cameras and in executive positions men who have bought or 
sneaked their way into office, and continue to hold them, not by 
observance of duty, but by pedling influence where it will do most 
good—for themselves. The shadow of this shame does not disap- 
pear from the pursuit of the highest office of the government, as 
an aspirant is expected: to make promises of future payment for 
present service. 

Another shameful condition is that of our jury system, which 
excludes men .of intelligence from the jury-box. A crime is com- 
mitted and commented upon by newspapers which all intelligent 
people read, and from which they form opinions more or less cor- 
rect. Such people are ready and willing to change their opinions 
upon satisfactory evidence, but the law and practice of the courts 
say no. An opinion once formed cannot be altered, hence juries 
must be composed of illiterate men who do not read, or who, 
having once formed an opinion, cannot possibly be induced to 
change it; men who have no skill in analyzing evidence and who 
invariably side with the advocate of their preference. Unfortu- 
nately our lawmakers are generally of that profession wherein 
the opportunities for fame and fortune depend on eloquent elucida- 
tion of intricate statutes, and the more intricate and perplexing 
these.are the more room for glory and profit. 

We can foresee no cure for this unfortunate condition except 
in the moral and intellectual elevation of the people and in the 
restriction of unfit voters; either of which remedy is a long way 
off in the distant future. I am, sir, 





JAMES B. CRAIGHEAD. 


PRAISE FOR MR. ROOSEVELT FROM TEXAS 


MARSHALL, TEXxas, October 5. 1904. 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have been mainly interested, and to some extent bene- 
fited by your very able summary of Mr. Pulitzer’s arraignment of 
the present administration, but I cannot but feel that a certain 
injustice is accomplished therein to that body of men who in 
honor constitute themselves the supporters of Mr. Roosevelt for 
a second term, by a tacit acceptance of Mr, Pulitzer’s deductions, 
if not the major premise, upon which he bases his arguments. We 
are too prone to overlook the basic principle that the “ other side ” 
is not entirely wrong. 

Now without asserting the superiority or inferiority of either 
candidate: without asserting the existence or the value of a 
paramount issue, I should like to have your opinion as to the 
ultimate value of any predilection in case either candidate is 
elected. Do you think the actions of the present chief have been 
such that actions almost diametrically opposed would have been 
more beneficial? Or do you believe that the Democratic nominee 
can possibly fully satisfy the wishes of his party without becoming 
even more revolutionary in character than his predecessor? 

Referring to Mr. Pulitzer’s charges, could any sane man expect 
a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality and record to descant or even 
refer favorably to such subjects as “ Economy, Retrenchment, and 
Reform ” without appearing equivocal? Mr. Roosevelt is most cer- 
tainly a man with the courage of his convictions. If this is a trait 
to be deplored in a Chief Magistrate, then I think that Mr. Roose- 
velt erred in omitting the word “reform.” Granting the excess 
of national expenditures over those of Mr. MecKinley’s adminis- 
tration, we must not forget that Mr. McKinley’s reign came to 
an untimely end. It does not go without saying that the expendi- 
tures would not have occurred had Mr. McKinley lived. It is not 
at all unlikely that deep-laid complex economic causes effected 
certain conditions, transcending any human foresight. Again, 
it might be well to explain what portion of the national expendi- 
tures during Mr. Roosevelt’s administration might be properly 
termed pure extravagance; such expenditures by which the nation 
at large is in no particular benefited, and never can be; and against 
which the vast majority would have voted had the question been pro- 
posed to them, or would now vote to relegate the results to com- 
plete oblivion. 

It may be that the President is personally responsible for the 
actions of his cabinet, which constitutional responsibility is now 
being harped upon considerably by those who, at the same time, 
aecuse him of most flagrant disregard of constitutional limita- 
tions, but I see no just reasons for ‘laying at his door the actions 
ef certain employers towards employees, or vice versa, as the case 
may be. If I understand aright, our free-trade advocates attribute 
labor dissentions, reduction in wage schedule. and similar economic 
conditions which are unfavorable, to protection, as the resultant 
evil. I believe that Mr. Roosevelt entered upon his administra- 
tion under the auspices of a party advocating such protection, and 
would naturally be expected to entertain like views, which he can- 
not be expected to renounce at the will diametrically opposed. 
Whatever Secretary Morton may not have done since entéring the 
cabinet, or Secretary Metcalf, or Postmaster-General Payne, “it is 
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of little consequence what business they were engaged in previous 
ly, for what body of men capable of occupying “such importan 
positions, have not occupied relatively high positions in othe: 
lines, the nature of which humanly regards in an optimistic lighi 
any legislative government favorable to themselves. Also why not 
weigh Mr. Moody’s inaction against Mr. Knox’s very eviden} 
activity, while he held the position of Attorney-General durin 
the major portion of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration? 

I have not read the letter of the Cuban dinner, but if I am 
infer that the brief extracts which you quote may serve as a fati 
example of the whole, then I must say that the power of th: 
English language is being stretched to an extent Mr. Roosevelt 
never dreamed of stretching the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now I believe that Mr. Roosevelt is as much man as politician 
and such a being, who, as I said before, has the courage of hi- 
convictions, can be expected at times to allow his humanly in 
stincts to transcend his better judgment as a politician. How 
ever pernicious his policy in the race question may seem to me. 
as a Southerner, I admit that he must have acted as he thought 
best, and as every President of these United States must think as 
long as “ Equal Tights to all, and special privileges to none” is 
embodied in our Constitution. ‘The same views are held, and thx 
same indiscretions are being committed by some of our greatest 
statesmen, and educators, who might be supposed to be in posi 
tion to exercise greater freedom of action. This is all antago 
nizing to the South, but not such bad policy, although very likely) 
an ill-considered policy. You would find very few of the South’= 
younger generation who would be willing to go into a reunion of 
Confederate veterans and express a candid view of their opinions 
as to the late civil war. It would be bad policy. Also a certain 
high consideration for these old heroes attends our good nature: 
a feeling which it might be in good, taste for our Northern friends 
to assimilate. 

Believing that, in any event, there can be no radical reforms that 
will perpetuate peace and good-will at large, 

. I am, sir, N. 


THE * COMMON LAW” REMEDY 


VicKsBuRG, Mississippi, October 3, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Judge Parker, in his speech of acceptance, said: 

“The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, thie 
Court of Appeals of this State, and the courts of last resort in 
many other States, warrant the assertion that the common law 
as developed affords a complete legal remedy against monopolies.” 

President Roosevelt, in his letter of acceptance, says: 

“There is no common law of the United States. Its rules can 
be enforced only by the State courts and officers. No Federal 
court or officers could take any action whatever under them.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States differs from Presi 
dent Roosevelt and agrees with Judge Parker. 

The case of Western Union Telegraph Company vs. Call Pub 
lishing Company, 181 United States, page 92; the plaintiff sued 
the telegraph company for unjust discrimination against it, and 
in favor of the State Journal Company. The telegraph company. 
among other things, contended “ that there is no national common 
law.” The Supreme Court, in answering this cantention, used this 
language: “ There is no body of Federal common law separate anid 
distinct from the common law existing in several States, in the 
sense that there is a body of statute law enacted by Congress 
separate and distinct from the body or statute law enacted by) 
several States. But it is an entirely different thing to hold that 
there is no common law in force generally throughout the United 
States, and that the countless multitude of interstate commercial 
transactions are subject to no rules, and bounded by no re 
strictions, other than those expressed by the statutes of Congress.” 

In this same case the court referred, with marked approval, the 
decision of Judge Shiras, in the case of Murray vs. Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, 62 Federal, page 24. In that case Judge 
Shiras, after quoting decisions in 1 Peters, 511; 6 Howard, 344: 
100 United States, 239; 102 United States, 14; 21 Howard, 481; 17 
Wallace, 357; 91 United States, 367 and 270; 110 United States. 
667: 149 United States, 368, showing that there is a common law 
enforced by ‘“ the Federal courts and officers,” uses this language: 

“ Citations of this character from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court might be continued almost without limit. From them it 
appears, beyond question, that the Constitution, the judiciary act 
of 1789, and all subsequent statutes upon the same subject are 
based upon the general principles of the common law, and that 
to a large extent the legislative and judicial action of the gov- 
ernment would be without support, and without meaning, if they 
cannot be interpreted in the light of the common law. When 
the Constitution was adopted, it was not the design of the framers 
thereof to create any new systems of general law, nor supplant 
those already in existence. At that time there were in existence. 
and in force in the colonies, or States, and among the people 
thereof, the law of nations, the law of admiralty and maritime. 
the common law, including commercial law and the system of 
equity. Upon these foundations the Constitution was erected.” 

Further along. in the same opinion. Judge Shiras says: “ The 
Constitution does not place under national control the law of na 
tions, and of admiralty, and under State control, common law an 
equity, but it divides the subject of governmental control, and eac!: 
subject carries with it the law or system appropriate thereto.” 

Possibly the President had in mind the well-known doctrine “ that 
there are no common-law offences against the United States.” 

See United States vs. Eaton, 144 United States, 687, but it i- 
certain. that he is in error when he says “ there is no common la\ 
of the United States.” I am, sir. 

. Murray F, SMITH. 
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In Memoriam 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Now where arre ye marchin’ to, Father 
Malone, 

Along wid th’ bugles, big drhum, an’ throm- 
bone? 

The sodgers is singin’, ‘ We’re off to the 
warr !”— 

The thranspoort is swingin’ outside o’ the 
bar, 

The divil’s is Cuby awaitin’ his own;— 

Go back t’ yere parish, now, Father Malone! 


Sez Father Malone: “ ’Tis me jooty to come; 

God’s parish is marchin’ behind th’ bass 
drhum.— 

Can I lave me poor childer go roamin’ alone 

Whin they want a sky-pilot?” sez Father 
Malone. 


Now where arre ye sailin’ to, Father Malone, 

Packed in wid th’ loonytick sodgers, Ochone! 

There’s black an’ there’s white an’ there’s 
haythen an’ Jew, 

There’s heretics thicker than peas in a shtew, 

Wid carbines, an’ sabres that cut to the bone, 

An’ spurs on the boots o’ thim, Father Ma- 
lone! 


Sez Father Malone: “Sure the haythen an’ 


Jew 

Is fightin’ the fight from me own p’int 0’ 
view. 

To Justice injustice alone may attone; 

a a Morro to-morrow,” sez Father Ma- 
one. 


Oh, Father Malone, is it blood ye have bled? 

Yere shoes an’ yere cassock an’ fingers is 
red,— 

(Now look at him liftin’ th’ laad that lies 
dead! ) 

Bad cess! yere no priest, but a sodger in- 
stead! 


Sez Father Malone: “’Tis the Hill o’ Jéw- 


e, 

Where cannon sing ‘credo’! an’ mass is 
began. 

There’s hell in a shell, an’ there’s Paradise 
too, 

An’ wan 0’ thim’s waitin’ f’r haythen an’ 
Jew:— 

Can I lave thim go gropin’ f’r Glory alone? 

Forgiven is shriven,” sez Father Malone. 


Oh, Father Malone, ye’ve no shirrt t’ yere 
back, 

An’ there’s white men an’ black in yere 
dhirrty ould shack, 

Wid bunks full o’ bloody gossoons in a row, 

An’ the sawbones a-sawin’ thim, finger an’ 
toe!— 

T’ud sicken the curate 0’ County Tyrone 

To look at the likes o’ ye, Father Malone. 


Sez Father Malone: “ Shall a priest wear a 
shirrt 

Whin sodgers lies naked out doors in the 
dirrt? 

Christ covered me body wid flesh on each 
bone ;— 

rive me shirrt to the naygur,’ 
Malone. 


’ 


sez Father 


Whisht! Father Malone, there’s a moan in 
the night, 

An’ me hair it shticks up like a pup’s in a 
fight ;— ; 

*Tis the Keene o’ the Banshee forninst th’ 
hearthstone! 

look afther yere sodgers, now, Father Ma- 
lone! 


Sez Father Malone: 
worse 

Than Banshees to futther an’ mutther an’ 
curse !— 


“Wisha, sind us no 


the scare 
An’ it’s crazy they’re goin’ f’r wather an’ air. 
But ye’ll not hear a groan whin’ the fever 
_ has flown, ; 
Vor Death will be wid us,” sez Father 
Malone. 
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Ho! Father Malone! Th’ bould Spaniard is 
sp’iled! 

The rigiment’s comin’, the town has gone 
wild ;— 

An’ the laads ’l’ marrch home to the chune o’ 
the fife, 

Each kid to his mother, each man to his wife; 

Three cheers for the priest who is second to 
none! 

Three cheers for his Riverence, Father Ma- 
lone! 


Sez Father Malone: ‘“ Ye ondacent gossoon, 
yo shout f’r the sodgers, fut, horse, an’ 
dhragoon. 
Quit cheerin’ me! 

alone ;— 
I’m a priest an’ no sodger,” sez Father Ma- 
lone. 


Quit! Musha, lave me 





A New Breakfast Food 


A uitTLe girl who was eating codfish for 
breakfast the other morning for the first 
time was seen to stop and examine her 
plate with deep interest. 

“Mama,” she asked, presently, “ what 
kind of fish is this? I’ve just found a hair 
init.” 

“It is codfish, dear,” was the answer. 

“Oh,” commented her daughter, in a dis- 
appointed tone, ‘I thought probably it was 
mermaid.” 





Not that Kind of a Dog 


FrienDLy Otp Lapy (to little girl sitting 





on porch beside dog). “ Ah, my dear, your 
dog is a setter, isn’t he?” 

Littte Grr. “ Oh no, ma’am; he gets up 
an’ plays around semetimes.” 








Apvicre ro MoTners.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. Jt soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv.) 





A PERFECT MILK FOOD | 
is BorpEen’s Prertess BRAND EvaporaTeD Cream. It has a 
delightful natural flavor and is superior to the richest raw 
cream, with the added insurance of being sterile. Always 
carried by soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and explorers, | 
It has become a household necessity.—[ Adv. | 








Usz BROWN’S Camphorated .Saponaceous DENTI 


FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso'’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—[ Adv. | 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


>| 
Pears © 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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DON’ 
VOT 


UNTIL YOU HAVE 
READ THE POLITI- 
CAL ARTICLES BY 


BOURKE 
COCKRAN 


ALFRED 
HENRY 
LEWIS 


“ROOSEVELT OR PARKER” 


GIVING BOTH SIDES OF THE 
QUESTION IN THE GREAT 


Election Number 
OF THE 


Metropolitan 
Magazine 


NOW ON SALE I5c. A COPY 


How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 





This book will be found of great help to every 


housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 


| manner a simple but comprehensive system 


No 
book - keeping is 


of keeping the household accounts. 


previous knowledge of 
required. There are sample pages showing 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Sound and healthy lives are accepted. There 
are no conditions as to sex, color or culture— 
even millionaires are insured in the 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Vamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 


with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help . 


her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 


having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the , 


French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Catlon returns from Chile and persuades 
Millie to go south with him. They are seen driving together late at 
night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who tells Pamela that he sus- 
pects danger for Millie. I’amela, for the second time, commissions War- 
risden to go in search of Tony, and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to 
Roquebrune, which she had visited as a young girl, and while there 
learns of the presence of Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent 
with a troop of soldiers on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara, 
and on his return to Morocco is given the commission of lieutenant. 
At that moment Warrisden arrives with a letter from Pamela. Tony 
reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, with which he has 
enlisted for five years, and they return to Europe together. Tony leaves 
Warrisden at Monte Carlo, and goes on to Roquebrune, arriving there 
in time to meet Pamela, who informs him that Millie has also just 
arrived. Tony suspects that Lionel Callon is there too, and _ ques- 
tions Pamela. She confesses, and he leaves her at once to find Callon. 
Vamela then hastily writes a note to Callon, and starts for the village 
with it. She calls on M. Giraud, an old schcolmaster whom she had 
krown during her first visit to Poquebrure, ard requests him to deliver 
her note to Callon. Meanwhile, Tony goes to Eze in search of his wife 
and Lionel Callon. He surprises them dining together in a private room 
at the hotel and orders Callon out, telling him that he is Millie’s husband. 
Callon refuses to leave, and Tony knocks him down. Millie protests that 
she is guiltless, Callon is unconscious, and is removed by the waiters, 
while Tony, left alone with his wife, tells her of the events of his life since 
they have been separated. He then asks her for an account of her own 
life during the same period. She says she will tell him everything on 
their way back to Eze, and they leave the restaurant together. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 
MILLIE’S STORY 


NEY walked for a while in silence, side by side, yet not 

so close but that there was an interval between them. 

Millie every now and then glanced at Tony’s face, but 

she saw only his profile, and with only the glimmer of 

the starlight to serve her for a reading-lamp she could 
guess nothing of his expression. But he walked like a man utter- 
ly dispirited and tired. ‘The hopes. so stoutly cherished during 
the last few years, had all crumbled away to-night. Perpetualiy 
his thoughts recurred to that question, which now never could 
be answered—if he had gone into the house in Berkeley Square on 
‘that distant evening, when he had been contented to pace for a 
little while beneath the windows, would he have averted the trou- 
ble which had reached its crisis to-night at the Réserve? He 
thought not—he was not sure; only he was certain that he should 
have gone in. He stopped and turned back, looking towards the 
Réserve. <A semicircle of lights over the doorway was visible, 
and as he looked those lights were suddenly extinguished. He 
heard Millie’s voice at his side. 

“T will tell you now how the time has passed with me.” And 
he saw that she was looking steadfastly into his eyes. “The story 
will sound very trivial. very contemptible, after what you have 
told me. It fills me utterly with shame. But I should have told 
you it none the Jess had you not asked for it—I rather wish that 
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you had not asked for it; for I think I must have told you of my 
own accord.” 

She spoke in a quick. troubled voice, but it did not waver; nor 
did her eyes. once fall from his. The change in her was swift, 
no doubt. But down there in the Réserve, where the lights were 
out, and the sea echoed through empty rooms, she had had stern 
and savage teachers. Terror, humiliation, and the spectacle of 
violence had torn away a veil from before. her eyes. She saw her 
own life in its true perspective. And, that she might see it the 
more clearly and understand, she had the story of another life 
wherewith to compare it. It is a quality of big performances, 
whether in art or life, that while they surprise when first appre- 
hended, they appear upon thought to be so simple that it is 
astonishing surprise was ever felt. Something of that quality 
Tony’s career possessed. It had come upon Millie as a revela- 
tion, yet, now she was thinking: “ Yes, that is what Tony would 
do. How is it I never guessed?” She put him side by side with 
that other man, the warrior of the drawing-rooms, and she was 
filled with shame that she could ever have preferred the latter 
even for a moment of madness. 

They walked slowly on again. Millie drew her lace wrap more 
closely about her throat. 

“ Are you cold?” asked Tony. “ You are lightly clothed to be 
talking here. We had better perhaps walk on, and keep what you 
have to tell me until to-morrow.” 

“No,” she answered, quickly, “I am not cold. And I must 
tell you what I have to tell you to-night. I want all this bad, 
foolish part of my life to end to-night, to be extinguished just as 
those lights were extinguished a minute since. Only there is some- 
thing I should like to say to you first.” Millie’s voice wavered 
now and broke. “If we do not walk along the road together any 
more,” she went on, timidly, “I will’ still be glad that you came 
back -to-night. I do not know that you will believe that—I do 
not, indeed, see why you should; but I should very much like 
you to believe it; for it is the truth. I have learned a good deal, 
I think, during the last three hours. I would rather go on alone— 
if it is to be so—in this dim clean starlight, than ever be back 
again in the little room with its lights and flowers. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

“T think so,” said Tony. 

“ At all events, the road is visible ahead,’ she went on. “ One 
sees it glimmering, one can keep between the banks; while in 
the little lighted room it is easy te get lost.” 

And thus to Millie now, as to Pamela when she rode back from 
her last interview with Warrisden at the village of the three 
poplars, the riband of white road stretching away in the dusk 
became a parable. 

“Yes,” said Tony, “ perhaps my path was really the easier one 
to follow. It was direct and plain.” 

“ Ah,” said Millie, “ it only seems so because you have traversed 
it, and are looking back. I do not think it was so simple and direct 
while you walked upon it.” And Tony, remembering the doubts 
and perplexities which had besieged him, could not but assent. 

“T do not think, too, that it was so easy to discover at the be- 
ginning.” : 

There rose before Tony’s eyes the picture of a ketch-rigged boat 
sailing at night over a calm sea. A man leaned over the bul- 
warks, and the bright glare from a light-ship ran across the waves 
and flashed upon his face. Tony remembered the moment very 
clearly when he had first hit upon his plan; he remembered the 
weeks of anxiety of which it was the outcome. No, the road had 
not been easy to find at the beginning. He was silent for a minute, 
and then he said, gently: 

“T am sorry that I asked you to tell your story—I am sorry 
that I did not leave the decision to you. But it shall be as though 
you told it of your own accord.” ' 

The sentence was a concession, no less in the manner of its 
utterance than in the words themselves. Millie took heart, and 
told him the whole story of her dealings with Lionel Callon, with- 
out excuses and without concealments. 

*T seemed to mean so much to him, so little to you,” she said. 
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“You see, I did not understand you at all. 
You were away, too, and he was near. I do 


not defend myself.” 1854-1904 


She did not spare herself, she taxed her 
memory for the details of her days; and as W 
she spoke the story seemed more utterly con- ALTHAM ATCH ES 
temptible and small than even she in her 
abasement had imagined it would be. But 
she struggled through with it to the end. ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
“That night when you stood beneath the 


windows in Berkeley Square,” she said, “he Everyone knows that WALTHAM 


was with me. He ran in from Lady Milling- 


ham’s party and talked with me for half an watches are standard. Few people 


hour. Yes, at the very time when you were 


standing on the pavement he was within the realize the variety or volume of the 


house. I know, for you were -seen, and on 


the next day 1 was told of*your presence. I product of the AMERICAN WALTHAM 


was afraid then. The news was a shock to 


me. I thought ‘Suppose you had come in!’ ” WATCH COMPANY There are 

“But, back there, in the room,” Tony in- dieige 
terrupted, “ you told me that you wished I more than forty varieties of movements, 
had come in.” : 2 : 

le ee ee: “ane Bt ete each designed with reference to its 
true; I wish now that you had come in.” : 

She told him of the drive round Regent’s use or the occupation of the wearer. 
Park, and of the consent she gave that night 
to Lionel Callon. 

“T think you know everything now,” she For sale by all Jewelers 
said. “I have tried to forget nothing. I 
want you, whatever you decide to do, to AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 
decide knowing everything.” 

“Thank you,” said Tony, simply. And she ; WALTHAM, MASS, 
added : 

“T am not the first woman I know who —- 
has thrown away the substance for the | A NEW 
shadow.” EDITION 
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great calm lay upon sea and land. The 
hills rose dark and high upon their left HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


hand, the sea murmured and whispered to (SOMME MET TI LOTTO OEE TOTS AAAAASABABAABAAREBSE, 
them upon the right. Millie walked even 
more slowly as they neared the hotel at . 
Eve, and Tony turned to her with a ques- 
tion: 

“You are tired?” 

“No,” she answered. 

She was thinking that very likely she 
would never walk again on any road with 
Tony at her side, and she was minded to 
prolong this last walk to the last possible 
moment. For in this one night Tony had 
reconquered her. It was not merely that his 
story had filled her with amazement and 
pride; but she had seen him that night 
strong and dominant, as she had _ never 
dreamed of seeing him. She loved his very 
sternness towards herself. Not once had 
he spoken her name and called her “ Millie.” 
She had watched for that and longed for it, 
and yet because he had not used it she was 
the nearer to worship. Once she said to 
him with a start of anxiety: 

“ You are not staying here under your own 
name?” 

“No,” he replied. “A friend has taken 
rooms in Monte Carlo for both of us. Only 
his name has been given.” 

" a you will leave France to-morrow ?”. 

“ Tes.” 

“Promise!” she cried. 

Tony promised, with a look of curiosity 
at his wife. Why should she be so eager 
for his safety? He did not understand. He 
was wondering what he must do in this 
crisis of their lives. Was he to come, in 
spite of all his efforts, to that ordinary com- 
promise which it had been his object to 
avoid? 

They reached the door of the hotel and 
there Tony halted. ; 

“Geod night!” he said; he did not hold 
out his hand. He stood confronting Millie 
with the light from the hall lamp falling 
full upon his face. Millie hoped that he 
would say something more—just a little 
word of kindness or forgiveness—if only she 
waited Jong enough without answering him; 
and she was willing to wait until the morn- 
ing came. He did indeed speak again, and 
then Millie was sorry that she had waited. 
For he said the one really cruel thing 
among all the words he had said that night. 
He was not aware of its cruelty; he was 
only conscious of its truth. 

_ Do you know,” he said—and upon his 
tired face there came a momentary smile— 
to-night I miss the Legion very much.” 
Again he said “Good night.” ~ 

_ This time Millie answered him; and in an 
mstant he was gone. She could have cried 
out: she could hardly restrain her voice 
from calling him back to her. “Was this 
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the end?” she asked. “That one cruel sentence and then the 
commonplace good night, without as much as a touch of the 
hands. Was this the very end?” A sharp fear stabbed her. For 
a few moments she heard Tony’s footsteps upon the flags in front 
of the hotel, and then for a few moments upon the gravel of the 
garden path; and after that she heard only the murmur of the 
sea. And all at once for her the world was empty. “ Was this 
the end?” she asked herself again most piteously; “this, which 
might have been the beginning.” Slowly she went up to her 
rooms. Sleep did not visit her that night. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE NEXT MORNING 


HERE was another who kept a vigil all the night. In the 
Villa Pontignard Pamela Mardale saw from her window the 
morning break, and wondered in dread what had happened 
upon that broad ter- 
race by the sea. She 
dressed and went 
down into the garden. 
As yet the world was 
gray and cool, and 
something of its 
quietude entered into 
her and gave her 
peace. A light mist 
hung over the sea, 
birds sang sweetly in 
the trees, and from 
the chimneys of 
Roquebrune the blue 
smoke began to coil. 
In the homely sug- 
gestions of that blue 
smoke Pamela found 
a comfort. She 
watched it for a 
while, and then there 
came a flush of rose 
upon the crests of the 
hills. The mist was 
swept away from the 
floor of the sea, 
shadows and light 
suddenly ran down 
the hillsides, and the 
waves danced with a 
sparkle of gold. The 
sun had risen. Pam- 
ela saw a man com- 
ing up the open slope 
from Roquebrune to 
the villa. It was M. 
Giraud. She ran to 
the gate and met him 
there. 
“Well?” she ask- 
ed. And he answered, 


I arrived too 


The color went 
from Pamela’s cheeks. 
She set a hand upon 
the gate to steady 
herself. There was 
an expression of utter 
consternation on her 
face. 

“Too late, I mean,” 
the schoolmaster ex- 
plained hurriedly, “ to 
help you, to be of any 
real service to you. 
But the harm done 
is perhaps not so 
great as you fear.” 

He described to her 
what he had seen— 
Lionel Callon lying outstretched and insensible upon the pave- 
ment, Tony and Millie Stretton within the room. 

“We removed M. Callon to his bedroom,” he said. “Then I 
fetched a doctor. M. Callon will recover—it is a concussion of 
the brain. He will be ill for a little time, but he will get 
well.” 

“ And the man and the woman?” Pamela asked, eagerly. “The 
two within the room? What of them?” 

“They were standing opposite to one another.” The school- 
master had not seen Millie on her knees. “A chair was over- 
turned, the chair on which she had sat. She was in great dis- 
tress, and, I think, afraid; but he spoke quietly.” He described 
how he had offered Tony the letter, and how Tony had closed the 
door of the room upon the waiters. 

“The manager did not know what to do, whether to send for 
help or not. But I did not think that there was any danger to 
the woman in the room, and I urged him to do nothing.” 

“Thank you,” said Pamela, gratefully.‘ Indeed, you were in 
time to help me.” 

But even then she did not know how much she was indebted 
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She rose from the Parapet, and went forward to meet him 





to the schoolmaster’s advice. She was thinking of the scandal 
which must have arisen had the police been called in, of the pub- 
lication of Millie’s folly to the world of her acquaintances. That 
was prevented now. [f Tony took back his wife—as with all her 
heart she hoped he would—he would not, at all events, take back 
one of whom gossip would be speaking with a slighting tongue. 
She was not aware that Tony had deserted from the Legion to 
keep his tryst upon the thirty-first of the month. Afterwards, 
when she did learn this, she was glad that she had not lacked 
warmth when she had expressed her gratitude to M. Giraud. A 
look of pleasure came into the schoolmaster’s face. 

“T am very glad,” he said. ‘“ When I brought the doctor back 
the two within the room were talking quietly together; we could 
hear their voices through the door. So I came away. I walked 
up to the villa here. But it was already late, and the lights 
were out—except in one room on an upper floor looking over 
the sea—that room,” and he pointed to a window. 

“Yes, that is my 
room,” said Pamela. 

“T thought it was 
likely to be yours, and 
I hesitated whether I 
should fling up a 
stone; but I was not 
sure that it was your 
room. So I deter- 
mined to wait until 
the morning. I am 
sorry, for you have 
been very anxious and 
have not slept—I can 
see that. I could 
have saved you some 
hours of anxiety.” 

Pamela laughed in 
friendliness, and the 
laugh told him surely 
that her distress had 
gone from her. 

“That does mat- 
ter,” she said. “ You 
have brought me very 
good news. I could 
well afford to wait for 
it.” 

The — schoolmaster 
remained in an awk- 
ward hesitation at the 
gate; it was clear he 
had something more 
to say. It was no 
less clear that he 
found the utterance of 
it very difficult. Pam- 
ela guessed what 
was in his mind, and, 
after her own fashion, 
she helped him _ to 
speak it. She opened 
the gate, which up till 
now had stood closed 
between them. 

“ Come in for a lit- 
tle while, won’t you?” 
she said: and she led 
the way through the 
garden to that narrow 
corner in the bluff of 
the hill which had so 
many associations for 
them both. If M. Gi- 
raud meant to say 
what she thought he 
did here was the one 
place where utterance 
would be easy. In 
here they had inter- 
changed, in other 
times, their innermost 
thoughts, their most 
sacred confidences. The stone parapet, the bench, the plot of grass, 
the cedar in the angle of the corner—among these familiar things 
memories must throb for him even as they did for her. Pamela 
sat down upon the parapet and, leaning over, gazed into the tor- 
rent far below. She wished him to take his time. She had a 
thought that even if he had not in his mind that utterance 
which she hoped to hear, the recollection of those other 
days, vividly renewed, might suggest it. And in a moment or 
two he spoke. 

“Tt is true, mademoiselle, that I was of service to you last 
night?” 

“ Yes,” replied Pamela, gently; “that is quite true.” 

“T am glad,” he continued. “I shall have that to remember. 
I do not suppose that I shall see you often any more. Very likely 
you will not come back to Roquebrune—very likely I shall never 
see you again. And if I do not, I should like you to know that 
last night will make a difference to me.” 

He was now speaking with a simple directness. Pamela 
raised her face towards his. He could see that his words 
greatly rejoiced her; a. very tender smile was upon her lips. 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 
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and her eyes shone. There were tears in 
them. 

“T am so glad,” she said. 

“JT resented your coming to me at first,” 
he went on—‘ I was a fool; 1 am now most 
grateful that you did come. I learned that 
you had at last found the happiness which 
| think you have always deserved. You 
know I have always thought that it is a 
bad thing when such a one as you is wasted 
upon loneliness and misery—the world is 
not so rich that it can afford such waste. 
And if only because you told me that a 
change had come for you I should be grate- 
ful for the visit which you paid me. But 
there is more. You spoke a very true word 
last night when you told me it was a help 
to be needed by those one needs.” 

“You think that too?” said Pamela. 

“Yes, now I do,” he answered. “It will 
always be a great pride to me that you 
needed me. I shall never forget that you 
knocked upon my door one dark night in 
great distress. I shall never forget your 
face, as I saw it framed in the light when I 
came out into the porch. I shall never for- 
get that you stood within my room, and 
called upon me, in the name of our old 
comradeship, to rise up and help you. I 
think my room will be hallowed by that 
recollection.” And he lowered his voice sud- 
denly and said: “I think I shall see you as 
I saw you when I opened the door between 
myself and the threshold of the wine-shop; 
that is what I meant to say.” 

He held out his hand, and, as Pamela 
took it, he raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

“Good-by,” he said; and turning away 
went down to his schoolroom in the square 
of Roquebrune. 

Pamela remained upon the terrace. The 
breaking of old ties is always a melancholy 
business, and here was one broken to-day. 
It was very unlikely, she thought, that she 
would ever see her little friend the school- 
master again. She would be returning to 
England immediately, and she would not 
come back to the Villa Pontignard. 

She was still in that corner of the garden 
when another visitor called upon her. She 
heard his footsteps on the gravel of the 
path, and, looking up, saw Warrisden ap- 
proaching her. She rose from the parapet 
and went forward to meet him. She under- 
stood that he had come with his old ques- 
tion, and she spoke first. The question 
could wait just for a little while. 

“You have seen Tony?” she asked. 

“Yes; late last night,” he replied. “TI 
waited at the hotel for him. He said noth- 
ing more than good night,:and went at once 
to his room.” 

“And this morning?” 

“This morning,” said Warrisden, “he has 
gone. I did not see him. He went away 
with his luggage before I was up, and he 
left no message.” 

Pamela stood thoughtful and silent. 

“It is the best thing he could have done,” 
Warrisden continued; “for he is not safe in 
France.” 

“Not safe?” 

“No. Did he not tell you? He deserted 
from the French Legion. It was the only 
Way in which he could reach Roquebrune 
by the date you named.” 

_ Pamela was startled, but she was startled 
into activity. 


“Will you wait for me here?” she said. . 


“T will get my hat.” 

She ran into the villa, and coming out 
ag said: “Let us go down to the sta- 
ion. 

They hurried down the steep flight of 
Steps. At the station Warrisden asked: 
“Shall I book to Monte Carlo?” 

“No; to Eze,” she replied. 

She hardly spoke at all during the jour- 
ney; and Warrisden kept his question in re- 
serve—this was plainly no time to utter it. 
Pamela walked at once to the hotel. 

_“Is Lady Stretton in?” she asked; and 
the porter replied : 
“No, madame. 

hour ago.” 

“Alone?” asked Pamela. 

, “No. A gentleman came and took her 
away.” 

Pamela turned towards Warrisden with a 
look of great joy upon .her face. 
ay, they have gone together,” she cried. 
He has taken his risks. He has not for- 


She left for England an 
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Cc red It. tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


, Letters 





THe Aupir Company: or New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. A P Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees, 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
T. B. MINAHAN, Asst. Treasurer 


H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 





Counsel, ELIHU ROOT 
DIRECTORS 


G. G. Haven, 

Joseru C. HEnpRIX, 
James N. Jaxviz, 
Wacter S. JounsTon, 
A. D. JurILiiarpD, 
JoszerH Larocgug, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Georce F. Bakgr, 
Epwarp J. Berwinpb, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLAGter, 


D. O. Mitts, 

Levi P. Morton, 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oakman, 

GeorGr Foster PEasopy, 
Samuet Rga, 


Eutxvu Roor, 

WintHrRop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 

JOHN SLOANE, 

Harry Payne WuHitney 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Levi P. Morton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


G. G. Haven, 
James N. Jarvig, 
GrorGe Foster Prasopy, 


Exutnvu Root, 
Jacos H. Scnirr, 
Harry Payne Watney, 








LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 








COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for exceilence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srartions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











DESCRIPTION OF NEW. TRAINS 


‘«‘ Between Cincinnati and Detroit ’’ on 
the C H & D-Pere Marquette 
Line. 


The train consists of a combination baggage-car and 
smoker, a ladies’ coach, combination coach and dining- 
car, and a perfect dream of a parlor-car, which, when 
lighted with a myriad of electric bulbs, was resplendent 
and fascinating in the highest degree. Every one of the 
cars except the baggage and the smoker, which is of 
Flemish oak with rattan high-back seats, is finished in 
mahogany. Even the combination car at the head of the 
train is provided with a lavatory with nickel-plated wash- 
stand. It will seat 44 people. The ladies’ coach seats 
88 people, and has high-back, rolled-top plush seats. A 
novelty which excited admiration is the coach and diner 
in one, there being seats for 50, although a spacious 
kitchen is located in the centre with four tables in the rear 
of the kitchen. But the triumph of modern car building 
is shown in the parlor-car, which is said to be the hand- 
somest ever turned out in the Pullman shops. The 
mahogany finish is made more effective by the olive-green 
revolving chairs. 

The smoking-room in the parlor-car is the most com- 
modious ever seen on any train entering here. It is so 
constructed that it is absolutely private from the rest 
of the car and has accommodations for 11 lovers of the 
weed at one time. At the rear of this car is a plate-glass 
observation platform. The beautiful moving palace has 
wide vestibules, and each car has its own electrical appara- 
tus for lighting in addition to the Pintsch gas system. 

In addition to the regular parlor-car porters, etc., there 


.is a neatly uniformed train porter whose duties are to help 


ladies and children in and out of the coach part of the 
train, see that the coach lavatories are kept clean and sup- 
plied with fresh towels, and that the forward part of the 
train is kept up to the standard 








and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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DR. 
LAVENDAR’S 
PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /zterior says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal- 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 
soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Booth 


| Tarkington’s 


CHERRY 


Says the Jnterior, speaking of 
Booth Tarkington’s dainty new 
comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 
narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 
or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE 



























. THE IMPROVED 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SM The Name is 
stamped on every . 
loop — 

The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


h 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
© >. ALWAYS EASY 


> ceo. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








VIDAL 


THE LATEST 


CRAZE 


LAUGHABLE, EXCITING 
ENTIRELY NEW. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 5Qc. a Pack 


PARKER BROTHERS '*« 


SALEM.MASS..U.S.A.and Flatiron Bid2. NEW YORK. 





» Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, ‘Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Grastonsury, Conn. 


All over the civilized world 





BOSTON | 
GARTER 





oe Silk, ~ 
25c. Sor Colton, sem S. 
Sample Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ial { 














A 
feminine delight— 


Weimens, mie 
and 
Confections 


Sold everywhere. 
Weuz , Instantaneous 
— Chocolate. 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 


1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Fetahbhshed 1819. 
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gotten that lesson learned on the North Sea. 
I had a fear this morning that he had.” 

“And you?” said Warrisden, putting his. 
question at last. 

Pamela moved away from the door until 
they were out of ear-shot. Then she said: 

“T will take my risks too.” Her eyes 
dwelt quietly upon her companion, and she 
added: “And I think the risks are very 
small.” 

To be Continued. 





Training Horses for War 


Service 
(Continued from page 1576.) 
receding boat holding out to him a tempting 
feed of corn. 

But although judicious force is used, it 
must not be supposed that the horses are 
terrified or frightened, unless this is abso- 
lutely necessary. On the contrary, they are 
taught to overcome their natural dread of 
deep water by quite slow degrees. Some of 
them are so terrified at the prospect that 
they will not even wet their fetlocks at first, 
but plant their trembling legs resolutely a 
few feet away from the water. 

They are then ridden gently up and down 
the edge, and constantly kept within sight of 
the big sheet of water. Gradually they are 
ridden a little way into it, and soon are 
quite comfortable when wading along up as 
far as their knees. A few days later the 
“ pupil ” finds that it is not so terrible, after 
all, to be walking on the bottom with just 
his head above the water, and his naked 
teacher swimming at his side with one arm 
about his neck. 

From this stage to that in which the ani- 
mal is taken beyond his depth and swims a 
little way automatically is but short. The 
horse is never swum until tired, however, 
but taken away and rested to be brought 
back next day. One raw “ pupil ” is as much 
as one man can look after at a time, but 
when the animals are a little advanced in 
their training, several of them are put under 
the instruction of one man. As they find 
themselves able to swim longer and longer 
distznces, the collapsible canvas-boats are 
again brought into requisition. 

And this time the teachers themselves get 
into the boats and tether thereto the swim- 
ming horses, of which there may be quite a 
string, swimming strongly for quite a long 
distance. The result of this training is that 
during military maneuvres on a large scale, 
the cavalry, on arriving at a broad and deep 
river, plunge in with confidence, caring little 
about the depth of the stream, and wading 
or swimming to the opposite bank without 
the least suspicion of panic or disorder. 

If the stream be very broad the rider 
usually dismounts and swims at the side of 
his horse, with one arm resting on his neck. 
Arriving at the opposite bank, the animal 
usually displays great intelligence in select- 
ing a landing-place, where he clambers up 
and out, there to shake himself and wait 
until his dripping rider is ready to mount. 

Quite as important as the swimming train- 
ing-school of the cavalry-horse “ pupil” is 
that of the commissariat animals and those 
of the hospital department. For it would be 
a serious thing if these animals during the 
passage of a flooded stream lost their heads 
and drowned, or were thrown into such a 
panic as seriously to interfere with the 
movements of the other animals and men. 

It need hardly be said that the men at 
Aldershot entrusted with the education of 
these horses belong exclusively to the veteri- 
nary department, and are thoroughly well ac- 
customed to handling every kind of horse, no 
matter what his temper or from what coun- 
try he has come. They are also expert swim- 
mers, and the whole operation is conducted 
under the immediate supervision of the cap- 
tain or major of the veterinary department. 

Of course it very frequently happens that 
a “pupil,” more especially a Russian horse, 
turns out a dismal dunce and a total failure, 
being absolutely unable to conquer his aver- 
sion to the water. When this is demonstrated 
to the “ professor,’ the animal is given up 
as hopeless, and relegated to other Aldershot 
duties, such as the hauling of captive bal- 
loons, or the wagons containing tubes of gas 
wherewith these are filled on the field of 
mimic battle. 
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George Frisbie Hoar 


GEORGE FRIsBIE Hoar, senior U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, died at his home in 
Worcester on September 30. Senator Hoar 
served in the Senate for twenty-seven years, 
He was born at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
August 29, 1826. He received his educa- 
tion at the local academy, and at Harvard 
University, from which he was graduated 
in ‘1846. After a course in the Harvard Law 
School he took up the practice of his pro- 
fession in Worcester. He was elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 
1851, and six years later was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Senate. He became at- 

















Ceorge Frisbie Hoar. 


torney for the city of Worcester in 1860, 
and in 1869 was chosen to represent his dis- 
trict in the national House of Representa- 
tives. He was elected a United’ States 
Senator in 1876, and took his seat in March 
of the following year. Senator Hoar had 
been president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation from 1900 until the ‘time of his 
death. He was also an Overseer of the 
university and a Regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution, besides being a member of nu- 
merous historical and scientific associations. 
He held the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Yale, Harvard, Amherst, and William and 
Mary universities. 





Do the N-Rays_ Exist? 


AT a recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of ‘Science a 
discussion of the so-called N-rays took place 
which was remarkable in that’ their exist- 
ence was practically denied by the German 
and British-physicists present. The N-rays, 


- it will be remembered, are a’ form of radia- 


tion first noticed and described by Blondlot 
in 1902, and produced in many and curious 
ways, such as by the nerves of the human 
body, by plants, by incandescent burners, 
and are detected by an increase in the 
luminosity of a fiuorescent screen on which 
they fall. The experiments of Blondlot were 
repeated and extended by a number of 
French scientists, and have been officially 
noticed by the French Academy. On the 
other hand, British and German _investi- 
gators have uniformly failed in their at- 
tempts to detect the new radiation, and be- 
lieve that the phenomena are for the greater 
part subjective and depend entirely on the 
observer. This brings about a most curious 
state of affairs, as we find the scientists of 
one nation defending a’ certain ‘group of 1n- 
vestigations which are disputed by those 0 
other nations. Nevertheless, the French 
physicists are persisting in their work, and 
with further experiments they may be able 
to convince even the foreign doubters. 
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Lafcadio Hearn 


THe recent death of Lafcadio Hearn 
adds interest to the following hitherto un- 
published letter written by him several 
years ago to a friend in New York who ex- 
pressed an interest in his literary work: 


* DEAR Mr. ,—I have done so little, 
and am so painfully conscious of the imper- 
fections of what I have done in a literary 
way, that I feel unworthy of the kindly at- 
tention you propose to give me. 

“J am not an American by birth, but a 
Greek. My father was an army physician,— 
Charles Brush Hearn, surgeon-major in the 
76th British Infantry. My father passed 
most of his life in India; but married in the 
Ionian Islands,—his regiment being sta- 
tioned there during the English protectorate. 
My mother was a native of Cherigo;—I was 
born in Santa Maura, in 1850. I was edu- 
cated partly in Ireland, partly in England, 
partly in France, and soon forgot my 
mother’s language. After my father’s death 
in India, and a _ business-failure at home 
which swept away the fortune of relatives 
on whom my future depended, I came to the 
United States alone, at nineteen years of 
age. A good old English printer, named 
Henry Watkin, of Cincinnati, taught me the 
rudiments of his craft, and my first practi- 
cal Jessons in earning a living. After hold- 
ing various situations as proof-reader, as 
subordinate mailing-clerk in a_ printing- 
office, as a writer for weekly newspapers, I 
began my apprenticeship in journalism on 
the Enquirer, then controlled by Mr. John 
A. Cockerill, afterwards editor New York 
World. Subsequently Mr. Murat Halstead 
employed me for several years on the Com- 
mercial, as reporter, and occasionally as 
travelling correspondent. I went South for 
the first time on a vacation-journey; but 
I left sleet and gloom to sail into the 
warmth and perfume of a Louisiana au- 
tumn-day,—into a blaze of violet and gold. 
The sharp contrast affected me as it has 
many another; I resolved never to go back 
North, and I had no reason to regret the 
decision. In New Orleans I obtained not 
only editorial work of a more agreeable sort, 
but work as a specialist in certain direc- 
tions that enabled me to cultivate literary 
tastes I could not gratify without the 
greatest difficulty elsewhere. 

“Still, I had found time to study a little 
even while employed upon Western journals. 
It was during intervals of night-work on 
the Cincinnati Commercial that I attempted 
a translation of Théophile Gautier’s most 
powerful short stories. Part of the MS. 
found a publisher some years after; it was 
issued by Worthington, under the title ‘ One 
of Cleopatra’s Nights’ (Une Nuit de Cleo- 
patre being the original French title of the 
opening story of the collection). 

“The observation uttered by Baudelaire, 
—Quel est celui de nous qui n’a pas, dans 
ses jours d’ambition, révé le miracle d’une 
prose poetique, musicale sans rhythme et 
sans rime,—haunted me, and inspired me 
to attempt something in another direction, 
after having made various translations 
which never found a publisher because they 
never deserved it. Oriental literature had 
always had a strong charm for me; gradu- 
ally, in the course of years, I had built up a 
tolerably extensive library of exotic poetry 
and legend; and while studying the singular 
beauties which one finds in these writings, 
I began to rewrite such of the myths as 
most impressed me in a style which repre- 
sented an attempt at poetical prose. In 
this way I formed a collection of oddities, 
‘Stray Leaves from Strange Literature.’ 
I had only begun, -however, to learn that 
good work requires care and time: my 
production bore a’ ‘few evidences of hasty 
execution. But I found I had the power to 
please—this encouraged me. My next effort 
resulted in the production of another little 
volume of exotic stories, entitled Chinese 
Ghosts. (One of the stories it contains first 
appeared in Harper’s Bazar, and re- 
appeared with special permission). This 
little book represents, I think, a much bet- 
ter effort in the direction of poetical prose, 
and much more serious study than Stray 
Leaves. I do not wish to appear as one 
proud of what he has done,—only as one 
full of hope regarding what he will do. 
With best regards, - Larcapio Hearn.” 
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MECHANICAL AND ARTISTIC MERIT 


in automobile making finds most complete expression in 


Columbia Gasolene Electric Cars 


Each model affords a splendid example of vehicle strength 
and endurance, and of simplicity and elegance in style. 


12-14 and 30-35 H. P. GASOLENE CARS, ELECTRIC RUNABOUTS, 
VICTORIAS, SURREYS, COUPES, BROUGHAMS, LANDAUS, LANDAU- 
LETS, HANSOMS, OPERA BUSSES, DELIVERY WAGONS, TRUCKS. 


General Catalogue will be sent on request ; also special Catalogues of 
Electric Town Carriages of the Coach Class and Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK—134-6-8 W. 39th St. CHICAGO—1413 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON—74-78 Stanhope St. 





Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
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FOR g MEN 1GARS READ A [ adder of Swords 


By GILBERT PARKER 





“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 

M WwW “ PISO’'’S CURE FOR w 

RELIABLE AN ANTED S SURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, on 
A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with a 1” omc "bold | Ly near é 


thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per month, 
together with commissions and office expenses. Highest refer- 
ences required. Address Auditor, Box 744, Bellevue, Mich. 
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“N CONSUMPTION 7% 














for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientitic remedy which has been 





skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 
Al, Wi D.C. ton, Mass. White Plains,N.¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hot ‘Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. Grand fay ids, Mich. Golumbus, O. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ht, Til. . Louis, Mo Dennison Ave. Providence. R.I, 
San Francisco.Cal. Marion, Ind. 8t. s Es Richmond, V4. 
a 1170 Market St Des Moines, a Boulder, Mont. ee Philadel hia, Pa. a Seattle, Wash 
wen,Conn. Crab Orchard, forth Conway, - Broad St. , Wis. 
Ranta. Ga. Portland Me. Buffalo, N. Y Harrisburg, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 
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Weary Willie (reading): ‘‘ Them Russians won’t be able to keep it up much longer; they 
must come to us for more money soon.’’—From tle ‘‘ Tatler.” 


RALI-POINTED PENS 


| 
, ~ (H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position: glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 








Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durab/e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


A re By ONOTO 





Japan—tne iand of flowers—is the scene of this new love story by the author of ‘‘ A Japanese Nightingale.” 
It is marked by all the daintiness and naive charm of style of the earlier book. The story is even more 
Bound in lavender cloth, with guld and colored decorations ; delicately colored illustrations and 
A marvel of artistic book-making. 


original, 
quaint Japanese decorations on every page. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & _BROTHERS, | PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Reliable, Economical, Simpie, Safe 


Beautiful, 


Our 64- page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 


Boats built, Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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‘Way Ahead 


When perfection is reached, that 


ends it.” It is thus that 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


on its quality and purity has 
passed the goal in the race. 


Foe at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
- LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, = 
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HESPER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of “The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 





A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s new story, recently said: ‘‘When 
I read Hesper I can feel the wind come 
down the cafion and can see the 
mountains rise before me.” One of 
the charms of this love story is that 
the reader is irresistibly made to feel 
the exhilaration and the beauty of the 
outdoor life depicted. Another charm 
is-Ann Rupert, the New York society 
girl ‘‘out West.” 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. NEW YORK CITY 











Light of ‘the Star 


“HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“ The Captain of the Gray-Horse igh i + | 
“ Hesper” : 

Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 
York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 
of the plains. 


The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 
surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 











In 24 Hours of_Lux- 
urious Railway Travel 
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New York to Chicago— 


—By New York Central. 


































































Dollars. 








‘THE ORIGINAL STORIES 


OF 


herlock Holmes 


Contents of the Three Volumes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


The Immortal -Detective’s’ First Exploits 


These are the original Sherlock Holmes stories which made Sif Conan 
Doyle famous and gave to literature-.the unique’ character of Sherlock 
Holmes, now a household name the world over. You have probably 
read some of these stories—everybody, at-one-time or another, has read 
some of them ; but now for. the first-time they are gathered—twenty-five 
in all—and° published in 





A Uniform ~Set—TFhree- Volumes 


They are printed in large -type, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, and cover -decorations:in-gold — suited to the 
finest library, yet sold Oh “small monthly payments at 4 price within the 
reach ofall. ‘ ; 


Twenty-Four Full-Page Hlustrations 


including the latest portrait of the author, reproduced upon ivery-tinted 
paper, are an attractive feature of the books, and picture the most inter- 
esting and crucial moments of the great detective’s thrilling career. An 
introduction by.James MacArthur tells how Sherlock Homes came into 
being. 














INTRODUCTION BY JAMES MACARTHUR SILVER BLAZE | 
THE SIGN OF THE FouR A Stupy 1N ScaRLET | Tyg Stock-BROKER’S CLERK 
A ScanpAt 1n BoHEMIA A Case or IDENTITY Tue MusGRave Ritvat. 
Tue Rep-HEADED LEAGUE ‘THE FIVE ORANGE Pips | THE CROOKED MAN 

THE BoscoOMBE VALLEY. MYSTERY THE. GREEK INTERPRETER 
THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED Lip THE YELLOW» FACE 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE CARBUNCLE Tue “GLorta Scorr”’ 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED Banp Tue REIcaATE: Puzzer 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE ENGINEER’S THUMB . f 

Tue ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR Tue RESIDENT PATIENT 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE BERYL CORONET Tue Navat TREATY 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE CoPpPpER BEECHES THE FinaL PROBLEM 











OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you THE SHERLOCK HoLMEs Storigs in 
three handsome volumes, all charges prepaid, and we will enter your 
name for one year’s subscription for either HaRPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER'S 


Macazine, Harper's Bazar, or THE NortH American Review. If you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back “at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for five months. The total cost to you for the complete set and _ the periodical for one year is Six 
In writing state which periodical you wish. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





We Guard 
Its Purity 


We who own Schlitz beer are men who 


brew it. 


One of us buys the materials—to get the 


_ best. that are -grown. 


Two of us superintend the brewing. The 





owners of the business maintain the 
absolute cleanliness. We cool the beer 
in filtered air. We age it for months, 


so it cannot cause biliousness. We 














sterilize every bottle after it is sealed. 





‘We who fixed this high standard are the 
ones who watch and maintain it. 


The result is pure beer—the costliest and 
best beer that’s brewed. Yet it costs 
you nothing extra, save remembering to 
say ‘Schlitz.’ Ask for the brewery 
bottling. | 





